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FRENCH TEACHERS’ UNION EXECUTIVE 
SENDS MESSAGE TO AFT. 


FTER four long years during which our only contact with our friends, the 
A teachers of France, was through the underground, the AFT office was deep- 
ly moved when, on January 2, a message arrived from Louis Dumas, executive 
secretary of the French Teachers Union and secretary-general of the International 
Federation of Teachers Associations. 

A few months after the fall of France AFT friends of Louis Dumas were able 
to make tentative arrangements for his escape to America, and a communication 
was sent to him through the underground suggesting that he come to America to 
assist in promoting the war effort in this country. Mr. Dumas replied: “I shall be 
glad to come to America if you can guarantee my return to France. But I want +o 
be with my people when the great day of liberation comes.” 

On the very first day on which it was possible to send mail from France to the 
United States Mr. Dumas sent the following message, addressed to the secretary 
of the AFT—a message which arouses mingled feelings of sympathy, admiration, 
and hope: 

October 8, 1944 

Dear Friend: 

We have just today an opportunity of sending postcards to America. 

I am very happy to send you my fraternal greetings and thanks for the 

steady help of your people in favor of world freedom. France begins 

to breathe and you have had a substantial part in this revival. 

I succeeded in escaping various and frequent dangers on account 
of a double system of persecutors. But I grew wonderfully emaciated 
till bread came again last month with “Liberators.” Nevertheless, strength 
of mind remains unchanged like our traditional taste for liberty and my 
sincere friendship for you and friends of the American Federation of 
Teachers. 

Copies of the AMERICAN TEACHER containing reports of your last 
four annual conferences will much oblige. 

Yours truly, 
LOUIS DUMAS 


In 1937, following the International Congress on Public Education, Louis Dumas 
and I stood in a beautiful spot near Paris, discussing education and world peace. 
A few months later I watched Hitler’s troops march into Rome to celebrate with 
Mussolini the annexation of Austria. Only too soon thereafter the dictators turned 
loose their barbaric fury and France was temporarily crushed. 

Our hearts have gone out to those French patriots who have suffered persecution 
during the blackout of freedom. “Ve now rejoice that the teachers of France may 
again breathe the air of freedom and that they are again teaching “democracy in 
education and education for democracy.” IRVIN R. KUENZLI. 
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Labor Legislative Conference 
Urges Federal Aid 


A joint conference of the AFL and the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods held at AFL headquarters re- 
cently to discuss the needs of government em- 
ployees, strongly urged federal aid to educa- 
tion to provide better educational facilities for 
children and higher salaries for teachers. One 
of the points in a five-point legislative program 
“to bring much needed relief to government 
workers trapped by frozen wages” was as fol- 
lows: 

“Extend and increase Federal aid to educa- 
tion, particularly to protect the interests of the 
nation’s school children and their grossly un- 
derpaid teachers.” 

The other points in the program were: 

1. Increase the basic pay of workers in the 
Federal Government Service. 

2. Pay them actual time-and-a-half for over- 
time worked. 

3. Have this legislation made permanent in- 
stead of for the duration of the war. 

4. Provide pay differentials for night work by 
Government employes. 


Dr. Counts Elected to 
Kappa Delta Pi Laureateship 

The publication of a 35,000-word book on 
EDUCATION AND THE PROMISE OF 
AMERICA by Macmillan this month signalizes 
the election of AFT Vice-President George S. 
Counts to a Laureateship in Kappa Delta Pi, 
honor society in education. The book is an out- 
growth of Dr. Counts’ Laureate addresses which 
will be delivered at meetings of the society 
throughout the country. 

The book is divided into six chapters, titled as 
follows: A Time for Greatness; The Source of a 
Great Education; American Civilization—Our 


Heritage; American Civilization—-Our New 
Frontiers; American Civilization—Our Moral 


Commitments; and Education for America in 
the Industrial Age. 

Laureateships in Kappa Delta Pi are limited to 
fifty. Along with Dr. Counts the following were 
elected at the last meeting: Florence E. Allen, 
judge of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth District; George D. Stoddard, president 
of the University of the State of New York and 
commissioner of education for the State of New 
York; and John W. Withers, dean emeritus of 
the School of Education, New York University. 











Summary of Executive Council Action 
At December Meeting in Chicago 


HE DECEMBER meeting of the AFT Ex- 
5 cabo Council was held in Chicago Decem- 
ber 27, 28, and 29, and was followed by a meeting 
of the AFT Commission on Educational Recon- 
struction on December 30 and 31. 


Continued Growth of AFT Reported 

In opening the first session of the Council 
meeting Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli reported 
that eleven new locals had been established in 
the latter half of 1944. This record, he said, is 
one of the best in AFT history. Especially signifi- 
cant is the net increase in membership, amount- 
ing to approximately 2,000 as compared with the 
membership a year ago. 


Federal Aid Bill Prepared 

Dr. Floyd Reeves, chairman of the AFT Com- 
mission on Educational Reconstruction, and 
Selma Borchardt, AFT Washington representa- 
tive, reported to the Council on the work of the 
Commission in formulating the prir ‘ples to be 
embodied in a federal afi bill which the AFT 
could support, and on efforts to cooperate with 
the NEA and other organizations in securing 
agreement on as many of these principles as 
possible. 


After the Council meeting the Commission con- 
tinued working on details of the proposed bill 
and adopted the following principles, later incor- 
porated in a tentative bill: 
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Federal aid for education is essential to the welfare 
and security of the Nation. and every effort must be 
made to unite the social forces of the Nation to secure 
funds for this purpose 

Education is primarily a state responsibility and its 
operation and management must be explicitly reserved 
to the states. The 
funds are made available to the states must not be 
permitted to endanger the state’s control of its edu- 


conditions under which federal 


cation program 

A minimum of $300,000,000 annually is needed to 
assist the states in financing their systems of public 
education and to raise substandard conditions in pub- 
lic education thoughout the Nation; said funds to be 
allocated among the states on a basis of the relative 
need of the states; at least 75% of said funds to be 
used to increase teachers’ salaries. 

A minimum of $100,000,000 annually of federal funds 
facilities and 
improve education at all funds to be 
allocated among the states on a basis of the relative 


is needed for educational services to 


levels; said 
need 

A minimum of $150,000,000 annually is required to 
assist in keeping youth in school; said funds to take 
the form of aid to needy students and to be allocated 
among the states on the basis of the total number of 
vouth between the ages 14 to 20, inclusive, in the 
several states 

The full protection of the rights and privileges of 
minority races must be guaranteed in this legislation. 
The right of a state to determine what is a public 
school within its confines shall be fully recognized. 
Provision must be made for encouraging and assisting 
the states in effecting building plans and programs 
which will result in locating and constructing build- 
ings for educational purposes in a manner that will 


— . 


AFT Executive Council Meeting in Chicago December 27 
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meet the essential educational needs of the community 

9, A part-time national board shall be appointed by 
the President to formulate policies for the distribu- 
tion of funds to the states and to review the opera- 
tion of the program; the administrative functions of 
said Board to be performed by the United States Office 
of Education. 


For an explanation of the provisions of the 
AFT’s tentative bill, which Miss Borchardt 
characterizes as the first comprehensive bill in 
that field ever before Congress, see the article 
on page 14. 


Extension of G.I. Bill Supported 


Miss Borchardt recommended that the AFT 
continue its efforts to secure removal of the 25- 
year age limit in the G. I. Act. On this subject the 
Council issued the following press release: 


Chicago, Ill—-The National Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Teachers meeting in Chicago to- 
day took action toward extending the educational pro- 
visions of the G. I. Bill of Rights to veterans who were 
over 25 at the time of their enlistment in the armed 
forces. The bill in its present form provides educational 
opportunities for veterans who were under 25 at the time 
of their enlistment and to men over 25 only in case they 
are able to show that their education was interrupted by 
the war effort. 

The AFT Executive Council declared in its statement 
on the subject: “We feel that the bill in its present form 
is decidedly unfair to men who were over 25 when they 
entered the armed forces. It is the position of the Ex- 
ecutive Council that any veteran, regardless of age, whose 
life was disrupted or who desires to train for a new 
trade or occupation in terms of his experience in the 
armed forces should have an opportunity to do so. The 
Council feels that the extension of educationa! facilities 
to this group of veterans would be for the best interests 
of the Nation as a whole as well as for the best interests 
of the veterans.” 


Miss Borchardt Stresses Importance 
. Of Working for a Lasting Peace 


In making her report on legislation Miss Bor- 
chardt stressed the importance of having AFT 
locals fully informed and active in movements 
working for a lasting peace, since nothing before 
the Congress will be of such great significance as 
the problem of achieving permanent peace. 


Institutes on International Relations 
To Be Considered 
A report on the Committee on International 
Relations was presented to the Council by Selma 
Borchardt. By vote of the Council this commit- 
tee was instructed to explore the practicability of 
the establishment of an institute or institutes on 
international relations and international prob- 
lems, under the auspices of the AFT or any of its 
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locals or state bodies, and to submit its recom- 
mendations to the Council as soon as possible. 


Committee to Act on Establishing 
International Office of Education 
The Committee on International Relacions was 
constituted a committee on implementation to 
secure action for the establishment of an Interna: 
tional Office of Education in keeping with the 
definite recommendations of the convention. 


AFT Standing Committees Completed 

One of the tasks accomplished at the Council 
meeting was the completion of the standing and 
special committees. Previous to the December 
meeting most of the committee chairmen had 
been appointed by the Council and had accepted 
the appointment. The complete list of stand- 
ing committee chairmen is as follows: 


Academic Freedom 

Ann Maloney, Gary, Ind. 
Adult Education 

Dr. Theodore Brameld, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cultural Minorities 

Layle Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Education by New Media 

Madeline Long, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Educational Policies 

Dorothy Weil, Chicago, II. 
Insurance and Credit Unions 

Frank Henke, Chicago, III. 

Maurice Crew, Chicago, IIl. 
International Relations 

Selma Borchardt, Washington, D. C. 
Pensions and Retirement 

James Fitzpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 
School Secretaries 

Winnifred M. Higgins, Chicago, III. 
State Federations 

David Williams, Columbus, O. 
Taxation and School Finance 

Arthur Elder, Detroit, Mich. 
Tenure 

James Dunn, Cleveland, O. 
Vocational Education 

Helen Campbell, Chicago, Ill 
Working Conditions : 

Margaret Root, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In accordance with resolutions adopted at the 
1944 convention two special committees were 
set up by the Council, one a committee on child 








care, the other a committee on collective bargain- 
ing. Elizabeth Newton, of St. Paul, is chairman 
of the child care committee; Burton Scott, of the 
West Suburban local, was appointed chairman 
of the collective bargaining committee. 

At the December meeting the Council con- 
sidered and voted on the lists of committee mem- 
bers submitted for Council approval by the vari- 
ous committee chairmen. - 


Responsibilities of Committee on 
Collective Bargaining Considered 

Further consideration was given to carrying 
out the instructions of the convention concerning 
the new committee on collective bargaining. 

The first paragraph of the convention resolu- 
tion on this subject was as follows: “That the 
American Federation of Teachers assume leader- 
ship in informing, counseling with, and actively 
aiding the locals in gaining recognition, in nego- 
tiating, and in securing written agreements.” In 
regard to this part of the resolution the Council 
voted “that the Executive Council, as the execu- 
tive authority of the AFT, individually and col- 
lectively actively assume the duties set forth in 
paragraph 1.” 

Paragraph 2 of the resolution provided “that 
the Executive Council of the AFT be directed to 
appoint a nation-wide committee to act as a 
clearing house and to give necessary aid.” The 
Council voted that the chairman of the collective 
bargaining committee should select the members 
of the committee from the various sections of the 
country, subject to the approval of the Council, 
and that the committee should be directed to 
discharge the functions set forth in paragraph 2 
of the resolution by supplying to the Executive 
Council the information and materials on collec- 
tive bargaining. 

In addition to the regular standing committee 
appropriation of $20 the Council voted to appro- 
priate an additional $100 to the committee on 
collective bargaining to finance its work. 

The Council voted also that the committee on 
collective bargaining should endeavor to secure 
the information required by paragraph 3 of the 
resolution, which was as follows: “That all locals 
which have had experience in negotiating definite 
agreements and contracts report their method of 
operation for the benefit of other locals.” 

To carry out the provision of paragraph 4 of 
the convention resolution, ‘that this material be 
published in a handbook of union techniques and 
cases,” the Council adopted the recommendation 


that this material, together with other pertinent 
material, should be submitted by the-committee 
to the Executive Council in a form suitable for 
publication as a handbook. 

The last paragraph of the convention resolu- 
tion provided “that negotiated contracts between 
teachers’ unions and boards of education be re- 
ported in the AMERICAN TEACHER magazine for 
the encouragement of those teacher unions which 
do not have such agreements.” In regard to this 
provision the Council voted that the committee 
should be requested to supply to the editor of the 
AMERICAN TEACHER information on such con- 
tracts as it can obtain. 


Committee Reports Examined 
Various chairmen of standing committees had 
submitted reports on the work accomplished or 
contemplated by their committees. These reports 
were examined by the Council and such action as 
was necessary was taken. 


Plan Second AFT Seminar at Madison 

Plans were made by the Council for a second 
Vacation Seminar at Madison, Wisconsin, and 
were presented to Ernest E. Schwarztrauber, Di- 
rector of the School for Workers at Madison. A 
Council committee, with Lettisha Henderson as 
chairman and Arthur Elder, Irvin Kuenzli, John 
Connors, Stanton Smith, and Joseph Landis, ex 
officio, as members, was set up to assume the 
sponsorship of the Seminar. Dr. Theodore 
Brameld, chairman of the AFT committee on 
adult education, was designated as ‘consultant to 
the Council’s committee. 


Condemn Use of Low-Paid Substitutes 

During its meeting the Council issued a press 
release emphatically condemning the practice of 
paying extremely low wages to substitute teach- 
ers. “This practice,” stated the Council, “is a 
false economy which has resulted in teacher 
shortage, in serious overcrowding of classes, and 
in leaving many classes without teachers.” 

The statement pointed out that it is especially 
important now that teaching standards be main- 
tained, since in wartime there is a_ tendency 
toward an increase in juvenile delinquency. “In 
view of the fact that the cost of crime and delin- 
quency is many times the total cost of education, 
and in view of the fact that more arrests are be- 
ing made at the present time in the teen age group 
than in any other group, it is a costly practice to 
attempt to economize by employing unqualified 
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teachers,” continued the Council’s statement. 
“We cannot expect to provide adequate educa- 
tional facilities for the nation’s children as long 
as thousands of teachers receive less than half 
the wages of skilled workers in war industries.” 


Act on Academic Freedom Cases 

The Bradford Case. An appropriation from 
the AFT Defense Fund was voted by the Coun- 
cil in support of the Bradford case. This case 
represents an important victory for the AFT, 
since, as a result of action taken by the AFT 
local in Reading, Ohio, supported by the Ohio 
Federation of Teachers and the AFT, J. Donald 
Bradford, president of the Reading local, was 
reinstated in his position by the lower court, un- 
der the tenure law of Ohio. The- Reading Board 
of Education, however, is taking the case to a 
higher court. The Council voted to continue its 
support of the case. 

The Sullivan Case. [n the Sullivan case, in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, the superintendent of 
schools and the principal of the senior high school 
were unfairly dismissed as the result of a complex 
.political situation in the community. The AFT 
local in Lowell and the AFT national are sup- 
porting Mr. Sullivan, principal of the senior high 
school, since he is a charter member of the Lowell 
local. The Council authorized an appropriation 
from the AFT Defense Fund to cover part of the 
expense of the case. 

The Wayne, Michigan, Cases. The Coun- 
cil voted to investigate further the cases of three 
teachers in Wayne, Michigan, who were unjustly 
dismissed. 

The Oklahoma City Case. In the Okla- 
homa City “yellow dog” contract case it was 
reported to the Council that the AFT had made 
progress toward a satisfactory settlement of the 
dispute and that it was anticipated that the 
controversy would be settled around the con- 
ference table. For further details concerning 
this case see the article in the next column. 


Arthur Elder to Represent AFT in 
Taxation Matters before Congress 


It was decided by the Council that in taxation 
matters Arthur Elder should be its representa- 
tive before Congress, and that if he cannot appear 
he should be delegated the authority, in con- 
sultation with Selma Borchardt and Secretary- 
Treasurer Kuenzli, to choose a person to rep- 
resent the Council and the Committee on Taxa- 
tion and School Finance. 
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Reiterate AFT Position on 
Equal Rights Amendment 


In regard to the Equal Rights Amendment the 
Council reiterated its position in support of the 
removal of all laws which effect actual discrimi- 
nation against women at the national, state, or 
local level; but since the AFT supports social 
legislation which protects the well-being of the 
woman and the home, the Council voted to 
continue to oppose the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment and to fight for the removal of discrimina- 
tory laws. 


Council Members to Be Responsible 
For Support of AFT Commission 


To support the work of the AFT Commission 
on Educational Reconstruction the Council de- 
cided that each area vice-president should be 
charged with the responsibility of attempting to 
secure sponsorship of the Commission through 
the state organizations within the area, and where 
such organizations do not exist, through the 
locals themselves. 


Join American Council on Education 
The Council voted that the AFT should join 
the American Council on Education. 


Greetings Sent to British Teachers 

Since AFT Vice-President John Connors is to 
be sent to Britain by the Workers Education 
Bureau, of which he is director, the Council 
instructed him to convey the greetings of the 
AFT to the National Union of Teachers of 
England, the Secondary School Group of Eng- 
land, and the Educational Institute of Scotland. 


Anticipate Satisfactory 
Settlement in Oklahoma City 
“Yellow Dog” Contract Case 


AFT members who have followed with interest 
the Oklahoma City “yellow dog” contract case 
will be glad to learn that there is reason to believe 
that the “yellow dog”’ clause will be eliminated 
in future contracts for Oklahoma City teachers. 

The Oklahoma City controversy, one of the 
most difficult in AFT history, began about two 
years ago, when an AFT local was organized in 
that community. Shortly thereafter, when new 


‘contracts were presented to the Oklahoma City 


teachers, it was found that they contained a 
clause denying employment to any teacher who 
joined a teachers’ union. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the negotia- 
tions. was the fact that many teachers in the 








Oklahoma City schools were perfectly willing to 
sign such a contract. In fact there is evidence 
that some teachers, confused by anti-labor 
propaganda, actually requested the Board of 
Education to take drastic action against the 
teachers’ union. 


Details concerning the case were presented at 
the 1943 AFT convention, and during the fol- 
lowing year many AFT locals supported the 
Oklahoma City local through financial aid and 
letters to Oklahoma City officials. Again at the 
1944 convention the case was presented by Mr. 
W. T. Hughes, who had organized the AFT local 
in Oklahoma City and served as its executive 
secretary. 


At the post-convention Council meeting in 
Chicago, August 24-27, the situation was dis- 
cussed at length. As a result of this discussion 
the Council appointed a committee consisting of 
Mary Moulton, AFT vice-president for the area 
including Oklahoma, and Secretary-Treasurer 
Kuenzli to go to Oklahoma City to assist in 
negotiating a settlement of the case. 


Miss Moulton and Mr. Kuenzli visited Okla- 
homa City on September 24-27, 1944, and con- 
ierred with persons acting as officers of the local, 
with labor leaders, with members of the board 


of education and with the superintendent of 
schools. 
As a result of these conferences and with the 


consent of the president of the local, Miss Moul- | 


ton and Mr. Kuenzli recommended that the AFT 
Executive Council conduct subsequent negotia- 
tions with the Board of Education of Oklahoma 
City. 

On October 31 the attorney for the Board of 
Education in Oklahoma City came to Chicago 
and met with Mr. Ligtenberg, attorney for the 
AFT, and with Miss Moulton and Mr. Kuenali, 
Following this meeting Attorney Ligtenberg went 
to Oklahoma City to confer with the Board of 
Education. While in Oklahoma City Mr. Lig. 
tenberg carried on further conferences with Loca] 
767 and with labor leaders. On the basis of 
these conferences Mr. Ligtenberg confirmed the 
recommendation of Miss Moulton and Mr, 
Kuenzli that the AFT Executive Council should 
take over complete charge of negotiations with 
the Board of Education. 

Although the Executive Council and its attor- 
ney have carried on the immediate negotiations 
which should lead to a satisfactory settlement, 
the interest of AFT locals throughout the nation 
and the assistance rendered by them in this mat- 
ter were important factors in the negotiations, 


Starving Children Receive Aid 


From the Friends Service Committee 
By FRANCES FOX SANDMEL 


not stilled the sound of weak though po- 
lite little voices begging for food, nor dimmed the 
sight of pleading eyes, looking out at me from 
the bloodless faces of children who would never 
grow up...I wish you might see these blue-lipped 
little ones coming from their homes without any 
breakfast, to sit with nearly bare feet in un- 
heated schoolrooms, trying to study about the 
ideals of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” 
Surfeited in soul though we are by such ac- 
counts of pity and horror, the picture presented 
by this American Friends Service Committee 
worker strikes us with a sense of shock. But it 
is, for all that, only a mental picture. We have 
not seen these children. We have not looked 
upon them in the flesh, as teachers or parents. 
Their story has the impact of tragic drama; we 
give our thought to it, and perhaps we give 


vias MONTHS since I left France have 


money to relief because of it, but afterwards we 
can escape from it. In Europe, there is no escape 
from it, and there is no drama in the tragedy so 
long sustained. Hunger and homelessness have 
become a dreary day-to-day existence, now 
stretching into years. 

Children were being fed by the American 
Friends Service Committee in both Republican 
and Nationalist Spain during the Civil War, and 
Spanish refugees are still being cared for now 
in France. Four years of increasing undernour- 
ishment have made such a mark upon French 
children that the Service Committee’s most 
recent report speaks of boys five and a half feet 
tall weighing only one hundred pounds. In 
China, thousands of children separated from 
their families form a floating population who 
die of hunger or grow up into beggars and 
thieves. In India during 1943, half of the mil- 
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lion who succumbed to the famine were children. 
All over Europe and Asia there are children, 
weakened in body and warped in mind by priva- 
tion, who cannot remember what it was to have 
enough or to be where they belonged. 

And in Europe and Asia, wherever warring 
governments permitted, and wherever resources, 
naturally limited in the face of such great need, 
could be extended, the American Friends Service 
Committee has given its help; help that has been 
modest when evaluated in terms of money and 
goods, but strong in its purpose of love and 
goodwill to overcome strife and bitterness. 

A recent shipment of milk to Marseilles, where 
milk has been so scarce that even infants have 
been deprived of it, marks the resumption of 
American Friends relief work in France after 
two years of inactivity enforced by the Total 
Occupation. Quaker relief had come into France 
with the refugees from warring Spain, and so 
was already established there in the fall of 1939 
when many French people from the north and 
west became refugees in the southern part of 
their own country. Colonies of Spanish refugees 
already existed in this region, and in the spring 
of 1940 there was an inpouring of Dutch and 
Belgian refugees as well. In Paris, the Friends 
Center aided East European refugees stranded 
there by the Occupation, and the Friends’ office 
in occupied Bordeaux continued its work, helped 
by two Germans who had benefitted by Quaker 
feeding in their country after the last war. But 
the greatest need for relief, quickly becoming 
desperate, existed in Southern France. 

Here, by the summer of 1940, a distinct food 
shortage had set in. The population, trebled in 
number, stripped bare this region of Free France, 
now cut off from former sources of supply, and 
little came in by rail except more refugees. A 
scarcity of milk, fat and sugar became at once 
apparent, while the meat and grain supply dwin- 
dled. Reports from the Service Committee’s 
main office, newly established in Marseilles, indi- 
cated that eighty percent of French children 
already were beginning to suffer from under- 
nourishment. 

At the same time came a report of growing 
need for clothing among the dispossessed peo- 
ples. Many refugees had only the thin summer 
garments in which they had fled some months 
earlier, and homeless families were sleeping on 
the ground. Already in this second autumn of 
hostilities in Europe, the need, still relentlessly 
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Quaker workers, under UNRRA direction, give food to 
Yugoslav refugees in a camp in the Middle East. 





increasing today, made itself felt, and the 
Friends Service Committee, reporting it, warned, 
“Tf we do not provide these people with food 
this winter, many will starve and a whole genera- 
tion of children will suffer from malnutrition.” 

Continuation of the children’s colonies, some 
of which are now still in operation, was a first 
concern of Quaker relief during this critical win- 
ter. Twenty-six of these colonies had previously 
been set up throughout France for the care of 
refugee children of all nationalities. Providing 
food and clothing for these children has been a 
problem in a land of want, but by clever make- 
shifts and by gifts from America it continues to 
be done. Descriptions of the colonies, most of 
which are in the country, present a uniformly 
cheerful picture. Outdoor play, healthful meals, 
and living quarters which, however simple, are 
made attractive with gay pictures and colors are 
all part of the happy normal life in which these 
little ones have learned to forget the terror that 
robbed them of their homes and families. Gen- 
erally the children attend the local schools. In 
return, some colonies have served in the added 
capacities of day nurseries for the villages, and 
have provided a hot noon-time meal which has 
raised the health of their day pupils consider- 
ably above that of other town children. 

“Deciding who shall eat and who shall starve 
is a soul-searing business,” said one Quaker 
worker of such seemingly arbitrary inequalities. 
“The tragedy is the inadequate supply.” This 
is especially true of the Quakers’ supplementary 
feeding program, where the great good that has 
been done highlights the wider reaches of the 
need. 

Since early in the winter of 1940, canned or 








powdered milk has been distributed by the Serv- 
ice Committee to infants and expectant and 
nursing mothers in southern France, as a neces- 
sity, “to insure the future of the race.” Distrib- 
uting has been done through milk clinics, where 
doctors, examining the babies, decide who will 
receive the precious ration on the basis of the 
greatest need. 

Upon the same basis, the school feeding, which 
has suffered so greatly during the Occupation, 
was begun. Schoo] canteens already existing 
could not operate without assistance and the 
need for new ones constantly increased. Short- 
ages, shipping restrictions and the blockade 
greatly limited the Service Committee in its pur- 
chasing, but from the supplies obtainable a 
thick soup of dried vegetables, and “Quaker 
pudding”, a mixture of rice, sugar and cocoa 
beloved by thousands of French children, was 
served daily in the schools. Vitamins and vitam- 
inized chocolate were also distributed whenever 
available. 

In December 1940, 10,000 of the neediest 
children were receiving supplementary feeding. 
By September 1941, 50,000 children in 400 
schools throughout Southern France were re- 
ceiving a hot noon-day meal. But faster than 
this increase in relief moved the mounting horror 
of want. “Children have lost from three to ten 
kilos of weight in the last three months,” reads 
the Service Committee report. “Infant mortality 
has risen forty-five percent, T.B. has increased 
. .. Children in school are fainting from hunger, 
they make little progress in their work, they 
have little energy even for play.” 

In May 1942, when 84,000 children were re- 
ceiving supplementary food, the general ration 
was 1000 calories; low enough to retard a young 
child, only half enough for adolescents who re- 
ceived no supplement. It is still lower today. 
By fall scarcity was so much greater that there 
had to be a rotation of children admitted to 
Quaker meals. Other shortages became part of 
the feeding problem. There was often no soap 
for dishwashing in the canteens, no coal for 
cooking and heating, children could not come 
to school for the extra food because they had 
no shoes or warm clothing. 

But more often boys came shoeless in bad 
weather, girls wore their only dresses still wet 
from recent washings, rather than miss the 
Quaker meal. Letters of thanks from French 
school-children to America are ecstatic in tone. 


“We wait with an indescribable impatience for 
our little clock to mark the hour for lunch, 
thanks to the generosity of our distant friends,” 
—“How did you know so well to help us, you 
who did not know what it is to be hungry?” — 
“Thanks to you, new blood will flow in our 
veins, blood charged with an ineffaceable sen- 
timent of friendship for the great American na- 
tion.” Friendship is a word that appears often 
in these letters, and is a heartening sign that 
the spirit of the Quaker help is rightly under- 
stood for what it is—the spirit, not of almsgiv- 
ing, but of true brotherly love. 


From the Total Occupation of France in No- 
vember 1942 until very recently, the American 
Friends Service Committee could not work di- 
rectly in France, or send money and supplies, 
and the relief program was carried on by the 
French Secours Quaker on a necessarily reduced 
basis. The milk distribution has been drastically 
cut; all word from France mentions milk as the 
first need. Supplementary feeding of children 
and adolescents is painfully inadequate; the 
stocks have fallen so low that only medical cases 
are kept. But where children have been fed, 
the immediate effect on them has been compared 
to that of watering a parched flower. 


Our government’s recent permission to send 
supplies again to France comes to the American 
Friends Service Committee as a tiding of the 
greatest joy. Reports from France, beside stating 
the almost total lack of milk, sugar and fat prod- 
ucts, describe a need for footgear so urgent that 
children wear boards tied to their feet, or extend 
the life of outgrown shoes by cutting out the 
toes. “Winter will be felt more this year,” they 
add, “because many houses have no windows 
and roofs have been pierced by bombs.” Thus 
it is good to know that clothing, tons of which 
have been sent abroad from Quaker storerooms 
since the war began, can be again channeled 
directly to France. 

Periodic contributions of clothing, as well as 
funds, have also played a large part in the co- 
operation given by the American Friends Service 
Committee to Friends War Relief Service in 
England. This English Service, working closely 
with Government and other established agencies 
in providing emergency relief to blitzed cities, 
has carried out the traditionally first concern 
of Quaker relief by its care of children, in forty- 
five evacuation hostels throughout the country. 
Rationing, and property damage caused by the 
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earlier raids and now by flying bombs, make 
clothing a real problem, especially in the case 
of growing children, and in these hostels the 
garments sent from America have perhaps their 
greatest usefulness. 

Clothing, food and a sheltering escape from 
dangerous areas are the emergency needs filled 
by these hostels; in their actual functioning, 
however, stability and normalcy, rather than a 
sense of emergency, is the keynote. The hostels 
are: kept small enough to be homelike. Care is 
taken to place families of similar backgrounds 
together in the various hostels for mothers with 
young children, so that there may be a minimum 
Each 
family group has as much privacy as possible, 


of strangeness in the communal living. 


but household work is shared, and outside inter- 
ests for the mothers are encouraged, to enrich 
their exile. “We notice how year after year of 
war inflicts upon the people a pernicious disin- 
tegration of family life,” writes a hostel worker. 
It is to ward against this, for the future of par- 
ents and children alike that Friends strive to 
make the hostel life a constructive and forward- 
looking experience. 

This is also true of the hostels for children 
under five who have been made homeless by the 
war, or have been sent away by parents who 
cannot themselves leave dangerous areas. Many 
of these children are raid-shocked; all of them 
need the feeling of security and affection of 
which the war has deprived them and which is 


so necessary for tneir healthy growth. Close 
and intelligent relationship is maintained be- 
tween the parents and the hostel staff (who are 
called “aunties” to distinguish them from real 
‘‘mummies”) so that the home life established 
in the hostel will not wean the child away from 
his real home. 

In the two hostels for children otherwise un- 
billetable because of behavior reasons, and espe- 
cially in the club program 
Friends Service further encompasses case work 
with a concern for the future. Young people’s 


for adolescents, 


clubs were a social service most severely hit by 
the war; churches and cinemas were wiped out 
in great number, and the children had to take 
to the streets for amusement. Friends Relief 
workers first came in contact with these young- 
sters in the bomb shelters. By reopening play 
centers and setting up recreational and educa- 
tional programs they deepened their relationship 
with the boys and girls to one of friendly guid- 
ance, the effect of which may well lead many 
safely through a period of difficult adjustment. 

The Friends’ Center in Shanghai, where chil- 
dren, long vagrant, may live in a friendly home 
atmosphere while being individually considered 
for permanent placement, is another example 
of Quaker emergency work that through relief 
itself reaches out into wider social issues. Famine 
relief in India, where children like living skele- 
tons come to child feeding canteens, and milk 
is distributed daily to 6700 babies; shipments 





Yugoslav refugee children en route to the UNRRA Camp at 


El Shatt, Egypt. 
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Quakers provide a warm noon meal for some of 
the undernourished French schoc!l children. 
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Food supplement for a needy French girl. 


Refugee boys try on clothing in a Swiss distribution 
center. 


The anguish of continued hunger and fear. 
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of clothing to North Africa closely following the 
ravages of military campaigns—activities like 
these are all-important first steps in the Quaker 
purpose of overcoming evil with good; it is hoped 
through the human understanding and trust en- 
gendered by the good to reach the “issue beyond 
the ill.” 


The value of contributions of money or 
clothes is tremendous. Every dollar sent by 
American school children to the American 


Friends Service Committee will give sixty-eight 
children in India a drink of milk or 
forty-nine children in 


permit 
India to receive sulfa 
treatments for diseases caused by the famine; 
it will buy thirteen pounds of dried beans for 
soup for French children or will feed one child 
for five days in an English hostel. Donations of 
durable clothes, arranged into individual ouffits 
or sent in quantity, can do immeasurable good, 
But whatever projects of clothes collecting or 
money raising the children undertake wilh have 
a value beyond that of the actual gift if a simul- 
taneous effort is made to learn more about the 
people to whom the gifts will go. “The poor’— 
“the starving”—too often these seem shadowy 
forms in a realm quite apart from reality, and 
foreign countries are but abstract shapes upon 
a map. But if relief is indeed, as the Quakers 
believe, to be a bridge between people, there 
must be an understanding of the lives and prob- 
lems of these people. They are our neighbors in 
the world, the people with whom we must keep 
the peace. It is by sharing understanding as well 
as goods that we—not soldiers, not statesmen— 
can help build the solidarity for which the great 
conferences are striving. 

NOT E—The American Friends Service Committee has 
available for the use of teachers, material which is help- 
ful in stimulating discussion on, or carrying out work 
projects for the relief program of the Service Committee. 
A kit, for use in elementary schools, containing a unit of 
study on general Service Committee activities, and direc- 
tions for handicrafts and useful things which children 
can make as a contribution to foreign relief, may be 
obtained for thirty-five cents 
graphed sheet, Instructions to Teachers, and the News- 
letter for Boys and Girls (No. 1-5), containing many 
interesting school projects, which are obtainable free of 
charge. A picture exhibit, and motion picture films, as 
well as individual pictures, showing Service Committee 
work with children abroad, will be loaned on request. 

The loan of an exhibit of drawings by school children 
abroad may be arranged by addressing Elsie Griesbach, 
American Friends Service Committee, 241 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 16. All other requests should be 
addressed to the American Friends Service Committee, 
20 S. 12 Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


There is also a mimeo- 
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Free Trade Union Fund 


REE trade unions are deemed essential 
F throughout the world if democratic ideals 
are to be preserved and if the peace of the world 
is to be assured. Nazism and fascism have de- 
stroyed the free trade unions as the enemies of 
totalitarianism. Our brethren abroad find their 
officers denuded, their records seized, their equip- 
ment confiscated, and their organizations well- 
nigh destroyed. Only by restoration of inde- 
pendent free trade unions abroad can world 
markets be protected from a flood of cheap 
commodities produced by servile and impover- 
ished labor to the detriment of decent standards 
of living and working conditions here in America. 
Isolationism imperils labor just as it imperils 
world peace and brotherhood. 

To meet this threat, the American Federation 
of Labor by unanimous action at its New Orleans 
convention endorsed a program to raise a million- 
dollar fund to assist our European brethren in 
re-establishing free trade unions. Every cent 
will be used to assist the free trade unions 
abroad in rebuilding their organizations, pur- 
chasing printing presses and office equipment, 
securing office space, publicizing the rebirth of 
the movement, and expanding their well-nigh 
extinct services to meet the demand of the post- 
war period in their war-torn and decimated land. 

As an integral part of the American Federation 
of Labor, the American Federation of Teachers 
is vitally interested in doing its share to promote 
this endeavor which so closely relates to our post- 
war security. Rather than levying assessments 
to meet the challenge, we urge the locals of the 
AFT to do their utmost to contribute directly to 
this fund. We urge that locals also invite their 
individual members to contribute as generously 
as possible. As one of the first locals to respond, 
the Cleveland Teachers Union has already voted 
to contribute $50 and is canvassing its members 
for individual donations. 

We urge that all contributions be forwarded 
to the national office so that the AFT may be 
credited with bearing a share of this responsibility 
to our labor brethren abroad in redeeming 
European labor from serfdom and restoring it to 
the status of service rendered by free men. 

Funds received at our national office will im- 
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mediately be forwarded to the Free Trade Union 
Committee of the Labor League for Human 
Rights, Mr. Matthew Woll, Chairman. 

As evidence of the AFL’s deep interest we 
quote the following declarations: 

(William Green, AFL President.) 
ocratic forces in the trade union 
abroad are continuing their fight against all forms 
of totalitarianism. Through the Free Trade 
Union Committee of the Labor League for 
Human Rights, they will have the whole-hearted 
support of the AFL in this fight for political 


“The dem- 
movements 


and industrial democracy.” 

(George Meany, AFL Secretary-Treasurer.) 
“We have met the challenge of war. Now we 
must prepare ourselves to meet the challenge of 
peace. Social and economic changes for people 
everywhere cannot be obtained without strong, 
free trade union movements all over the world. 
The Free Trade Union Committee will extend 
vitally needed practical assistance in the task of 
strengthening democratic trade union movements 
wherever such help is needed.” 

(Matthew Woll, President, Free Trade Union 
Committee, Labor League for Human Rights.) 
‘“‘A permanently crushed labor movement abroad 
will mean that we have failed to win the war of 
ideas that we have been fighting against Nazism 
and fascism. But vigorous and independent 
labor movements will be the bulwarks of peace- 
ful and democratic nations and will assure con- 
stantly improving standards of life and work in 
every country of the world. The Free Trade 
Union Committee is a practical way for AFL 
members to help achieve this objective.” 

In response to this urgent and most deserving 
appeal, may the AFT locals and individual mem- 
bers be as prompt and as generous as the need 
is great. In so doing we can repay in part the 
great debt we owe to our parent organization by 
shouldering part of labor’s burden in building a 
more secure world here and abroad. 

JOSEPH F. LANDIS 


AFT Officer Appointed to 
Children’s Bureau Commission 
AFT Secretary-Treasurer Irvin R. Kuenzli 

was recently appointed a member of the National 
Commission on Children in Wartime. This Com- 
mission, which was appointed by Katherine Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, is now considering the prob- 
lems that will affect children and youth during 
the coming year. 
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Federal Aid—A Larger and More Progressive Program 


HE AFT Commission on Educational Re- 
y gpd has outlined for preliminary dis- 
cussion with Congressional leaders the most pro 
gressive and comprehensive federal aid program 
in the history of American education. Doubtless 
the average member of the AFT will be more 
interested in a brief analysis of the provisions 
of the proposed legislation than in a detailed 
study of the technicalities of the tentative draft 
of the bill. 

As set forth in the tentative draft the major 
purposes of the bill are as follows: “To assist the 
states in financing more adequately their systems 
of public education and in removing substandard 
conditions in education; to help establish and 
maintain educational services; to eradicate illit- 
eracy; to preserve and promote the national 
security in peace and in war; to raise the educa- 
tional level of the nation, and to promote the 
general welfare.” 

The bill provides federal aid for three separate 
and distinct types of educational services: (1) 
$300,000,000 to support the educational program 
of the public schools and to raise substandard 
conditions of education; (2) $100,000,000 for 
educational facilities and services other than in- 
struction, such as transportation to and from 
school, libraries, textbooks and reading materials, 
visual aid and other instructional materials, 
school health programs, etc.; (3) $150,000,000 
to provide for aid and assistance to needy stu- 
dents. Thus a total of $550,000,000 is provided 
in the bill for raising the general level of Ameri- 
can education and serving the children of the 
nation. 

Under Title I of the proposed bill the sum of 
$300,000,000 is to be distributed according to 
need as determined by a National Board upon 
the basis of the ability of the states to support 
. education, the existence of substandard educa- 
tional conditions within the states, and the num- 
ber of persons in the states between the ages of 
5 to 20 inclusive. The proposed bill provides that 
there shall be no discrimination in the use of the 
federal funds because of race. Funds will be dis- 
tributed under this title only to public schools, 
but states will have the right to define the term 
“public school.” In other words, those states 
which define certain private schools as public 
schools would be able to allocate funds to these 
schools. 

Under Title II the sum of $100,000,000 is 
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made available to the states for improving edu- 
cational services and facilities, with the provision 
that 50% of the funds shall be allocated on a 
basis of population and 50°% on a basis of need 
as determined in Title I. Only 50% of these funds 
are distributed on the basis of need as determined 
in Title I because the Commission felt that there 
is a need for better transportation, library facil- 
ities, equipment, health programs, etc., in many 
of the wealthy states as well as in the less wealthy 
states. The allocation of substantial funds to all 
states under this title will tend to encourage the 
states to provide better educational and health 
facilities. 

Under Title III of the proposed bill the sum 
of $150,000,000 is made available for assisting 
needy students. These funds are to be dis. 
tributed on a basis of population between the 
ages of 14 and 20 inclusive. Distribution of 
funds under this title is based on population 
because there are large numbers of needy stu- 
dents in the wealthy states as well as in the poor 
states. In the wealthy cities of New York and 
Chicago, for instance, there are thousands of 
youth who do not attend school because they 
lack funds with which to buy food and clothing 
and to pay other costs incidental to school 
attendance. Whereas the funds under Title | 
and II of this proposed bill provide aid largely 
to the school system, the funds under Title II 
provide aid to the needy students so that they 
may benefit from the education provided. Title 
III restores a valuable student assistance pro- 
gram which was eliminated when the N.Y.A. was 
abolished. Those teachers who recall how stu- 
dents actually fainted in classrooms because of 
hunger during the depression days will appre- 
ciate the importance of this section of the bill. 
The low level of the nation’s health revealed by 
the Selective Service Act in World War II 
emphasizes the vital importance of both Title 
II and Title ILI. 

In arriving at these general principles included 
in the proposed bill the Commission reviewed 
the whole campaign for federal aid in recent 
years, a campaign which’ emanated from the 
report of the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education. This committee was appointed 
by President Roosevelt at the request of the 1935 
convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
Dr. Floyd Reeves, who served as chairman of 
the Advisory committee is now serving as chair- 
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man of the AFT Commission on Educational 
Reconstruction. 

The Commission also reviewed the educa- 
tional programs of the C.C.C., the N.Y.A., and 
the W.P.A. and attempted in an omnibus bill 
to salvage the best phases of the educational 
programs of these agencies. No other educa- 
tional agency has presented to Congress so 
comprehensive a program of federal support. 

As a matter of legislative strategy the Com- 
mission, after conferring with experts in labor 
legislation, decided that it might be advisable to 
include all three titles in one bill. It should be 
understood, however, that further conferences 
with Congressional leaders and others may re- 
sult in a modification of this decision. In any 
case, the first printing of a bill is usually tenta- 
tive and many changes are usually made before 
a bill becomes a law. 

Recently some of the leaders in the NEA 
suggested unofficially that the AFT and the NEA 
should sponsor jointly a federal aid bill. Many 
leaders in education have felt that a joint spon- 
sorship of a federal aid bill would be much more 
effective in securing passage of the bill. For this 
reason the AFT Commission invited represen- 
tatives of the NEA to attend the meeting of the 
Commission on December 30-31, 1944 in Chi- 


cago. Dr. Donald DuShane represented the 
NEA at this meeting. As a result of this con- 
ference the AFT Commission sent an invitation 
to the NEA to join with the AFT in sponsoring 
a joint federal aid bill. The legislative leaders 
of the NEA, however, after considering the in- 
vitation, stated that it would be contrary to 
NEA policy to participate in sponsoring a joint 
bill but that representatives of the NEA would 
confer with representatives of the AFT before 
introducing a bill in Congress. A conference 
was set for January 8, 1945. Although Dr. 
Reeves and Mr. Kuenzli were unable to get to 
the meeting because it was impossible to secure 
transportation, President Landis, Miss Borchardt 
and Dr. Counts attended the conference. At this 
meeting the NEA group stated that they could 
not cooperate in any jointly sponsored bill and it 
was agreed that each group should consider itself 
free to introduce its own bill early in the Con- 
gressional session. There is some possibility that 
Congress may decide to prepare a bill of its own 
based upon other bills submitted and upon such 
other information as the appropriate committee 
of Congress may have. It is the hope of the 
AFT Commission that all of the major principles 
of the AFT program will be included in whatever 
bill or bills evolve from the deliberations of the 
Congressional committees. 


Teacher Training for Tomorrow 
By CHARLES M. MacCONNELL 
Executive Officer, New School, Evanston Township High Schools, Evanston, Ill. 


NE OF the by-products that develop from 
O experimental education programs is that 
the classroom virtues and vices of teachers are 
brought sharply into focus. The traditional 
approach gives teachers a protection and a 
security that is not present in classrooms which 
house the experimental approach. Such stabi- 
lizers as syllabi, standardized texts and standard- 
ized tests, departmental schedules, required read- 
ings, notebooks that must be prepared by for- 
mula, and other devices designed to insure unity 
of approach and standard requirements for 
teacher and student tend te reduce teaching and 
learning to a trade that can be mastered by 
anyone of average intelligence. 

To the extent that curriculum, method and 
content become stereotyped, they sustain the 
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weak teacher and hamper the strong and creative 
one. In experimental education most of the 
landmarks, roadmaps and sign boards have been 
swept away and the teacher must rely on his 
native intelligence, background, initiative, re- 
sourcefulness and creativeness, for he is not only 
trying to find his own way, but he is also blazing 
new trails for others. The weak teacher is a hope- 
less failure in such a situation. 

While the master teacher is somewhat the pro- 
duct of his physical and cultural inheritance, 
much of what he is or isn’t is the result of his 
education. The profession can do virtually 
nothing about the physical and only a little more 
about the cultural inheritance, but it can do some- 
thing concerning education and particularly con- 
cerning the education of its own members. 
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It is the purpose of this article to examine very 
briefly what sort of educational opportunities 
should be provided for the teacher who must 
educate the youth of America during the long 
years of peace that we hope will follow the war. 


Instructors of Prospective Teachers 
Should Be Master Teachers 

In the first place, it seems obvious that the 
instructors of prospective teachers should them- 
selves be master teachers—people of wide hori- 
zons capable of giving inspirational leadership 
to the young people who come to them. They 
will teach quite as much by what they are as by 
what they say. It is probably a fact that if an 
apprentice teacher could live and work closely 
with a group of master teachers for a period of 
four or five years, he would be better prepared 
for his profession than many who are now gradu- 
ated into the field. 

I think none of us would minimize the im- 
portance of research, the publication of worth- 
while books and magazine articles and other 
professional activities on the part of teachers in 
higher institutions. But these things should not 
remain the primary criterion for success in a 
college or a university. Too often professors 
who are absorbed in research or other professional 
activities designed to further their reputation, 
teach as a sort of sideline. They grudgingly give 
what time they must to their classes, then hurry 
off again to the laboratory or workshop to be 
about their main business on the campus. In 
such cases the cart is certainly before the horse. 
It is a valid assumption that young people enrol! 
on a campus to share the learning and wisdom 
of the professors. Teaching, therefore, is of first 
importance. Such important activities as _ re- 
search and publication should be the sideline, 
not the main business, of a teacher. 


Mediocre Students Should Not Be Enrolled 
for Teacher Training 

While it seems that we must select the teach- 
ing staffs of teacher institutions much more 
carefully than we have done in the past, a corol- 
lary to this statement is that we must set high 
requirements for the admission of students. All 
incompetents, potential failures and mediocre 
minds should be eliminated just as early as the 
fact becomes apparent—preferably before they 
are ever enrolled. But we must have the cour- 
age to sift out people who are prospective 
liabilities to the profession at whatever stage 


they are discovered. 

Any institution that has the courage and 
professional integrity to adopt such a rigid sifting 
program will, of course, find its student body 
drastically reduced at first, but in a very few 
years it will become so widely known as a center 
for the training of only superior teachers that 
the superintendents of schools and other employ- 
ers will beat paths to its doors from all parts of 
the country. And a second consequence: the 
dean of admissions will soon develop a long 
waiting list of young people who want to be 
trained in such an institution. 


Student Teacher Needs a Broader 
and More Varied Experience 


A third suggestion is that the old conception 
that one goes to school primarily to learn out of 
books must be modified. In these days of direct 
learning through work-experience, schools are 
beginning to recognize that a large part of our 
functional knowledge comes from the observation 
of and participation in practical life situations. 
The increasing use of movies, radio, television 
and other visual and auditory devices makes it 
very doubtful that the book is going to survive 
as the most important means to learning. Books 
we shall always have with us, but sooner or later 
they must take their place as supplements. We 
must stop venerating them because of their im- 
portance in medieval universities and give them 
only the place they deserve among the other 
learnings at our disposal. When one sees and 
experiences directly, the resultant learning is 
direct and powerful. When one learns from the 
printed page, such learning is indirect—almost 
vicarious. In general we learn best in the 
presence of the stuff about which we wish to learn, 
To the extent this stuff is represented by sub- 
stitutes such as: drawings, models, photographs, 
symbols and symbols of symbols, as in reading, 
the learning process is liable to become stereo- 
typed, without full meaning and even perverted. 

All this seems to demand a much greater 
participation in life on the part of the student. 
There is basic wisdom in the Biblical admonition 
against the blind leading the blind. How cana 
teacher who has cramped his life into an academic 
mold teach others to live in the broad arenas 
that make up present day living? 

If we accept this, then it seems to argue that 
the student’s training must be conducted in a 
much broader area than the walls that surround 
the campus. As one university professor has put 
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it, “This campus should be as broad as the whole 
world and reach out into the universe as deep as 
our instruments and our minds can penetrate.” 
While this statement may seem a bit fanciful, 
the fact remains that the monastic seclusion that 
has so long characterized many of our seats of 
learning has no place in modern education. 
What are some of the directions in which we 
should extend student experience? First, it 
would seem that in these days when so many of 
our young people have been completely divorced 
from the soil, they should be provided with some 
experience that brings them close to the earth. 
“There is something basic and eternal in the soil 
so far as it relates to human experience. Civili- 
wztions have waxed and waned, as perhaps our 
industrial civilization will, but always behind 
these grand artificial structures is the soil. When 
a civilization crumbles, men still must live and 
there is but one way: They must take their 
subsistence from the earth. Robert Browning 
charmingly and with a touch of naive satire 
suggests just such a cycle in his Love Among 


the Ruins. 

“How often we of an urban and machine age 
lose sight of our rootings. We live by cash, or 
too often by credit, get our milk in sanitary 


capped bottles, our wheat in a_ cellophane- 
wrapped loaf. Our wool we buy in tweeds or 
worsted. The skins of animals we see only when 


we shop in the leather-goods or shoe department. 
Our vegetables come delightfully packaged in 
paper containers or tinned metal. 

“Yet behind all this beautifully sanitized and 
artistically packaged life are common folk who 
must feed cows and milk them and clean their 
sheds, must plow and sow and reap. They must 
tend sheep, wash and shear them, and they must 
kill, dress and skin animals—certainly not sani- 
tary or aesthetic processes. For these people 
life is a hard and exacting experience. Their 
way of life is conditioned by the inexorable 
necessities of a stern reality. All ways of life 
are rooted in exactly the same necessities. Some 
of us merely escape them by passing them back 
to the workers who are at the root of things .. . 
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THE NEW SCHOOL IN 


The New School is 
for it is a division of Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. It was founded as an 
experimental school and for five years was ad- 
ministered jointly by the school of education, 
Northwestern University and the high school. Its 
chief objective is to discover how to train young 
people for productive citizenship in our American 
democracy. About 64% of its graduates go on to 
institutions of higher learning 

Initially it was planned to develop an entire 
New School Curriculum. But various limitations, 
among them an inability to discover teachers ade- 
quate for the task, prevented the development of 
a school completely experimental. Although ex- 
perimental classes have been held in science, mathe- 
matics, Spanish, French, home economics and other 
arts and are currently conducted in general lan- 
guage, biology and graphic art, the field that has 
received major attention is core studies. 

The purpose of core studies in the New School 
may be stated as an attempt to develop citizens 
who will lead satisfactory personal lives and at 
the same time contribute, each according to his 
own ability, to the development of American de- 
mocracy. The emphasis is not on the mastery of 
a standardized body of subject matter, but rather 
it is on the acquisition of skills, attitudes, experi- 
ences, and backgrounds desirable for American 


“a school within a school,” 
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living. It has been said that social science is the 
subject matter, English the medium, science the 
method and the development of democracy the 
purpose. 

Core studies is a student-teacher planned pro- 
gram. Areas of studies are chosen such as: The 
Lands of the Pacific, Behavior Problems of Evans- 
ton Sophomores, Development of Personal and 
Public Health Knowledge, The Mississippi Valley 
and Great Lakes Region. These are broken down 
to the point that they may be covereti by reports 
by individuals and committees. The student- 
teacher planned program offers opportunity for 
democratic living: cooperative planning, the ac- 
ceptance and discharge of responsibility, group 
and individual problem solving after research, 
communication skills, including listening. In addi- 
tion to reports, most cores include reading, writ- 
ing, speech work, current events, out of school 
trips and practical use of the graphic arts. 

A recent book New Schools for a New Culture, 
by MacConnell, Melby, Arndt, (Harper and 
Brothers, 1943) has five chapters devoted to the 
program of the New School. The book is not an 
official report of that interesting experiment. It 
uses it rather as a background for the discussion 
of the development of the new education designed 
for postwar America. 
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“Granted that there are other realities—spirit- 
ual; artistic, or what you will; these are not uni- 
versal experiences. The most exalted as well as 
the most humble of us must eat and shelter our- 
selves from the forces of our environment. These 


are basic—elemental necessities that cannot be 


escaped. 

“Toes it make sense that our education should 
not be rooted in the elements of our existence?” 

It could be well argued that the student’s 
agrarian experience should be gained on a farm 
school that is an extension of a university campus 
but should not be a part of the university experi- 
mental farms, since the purpose is to provide 
general experience rather than to teach the stu- 
dent to be an agriculturist. Such a farm should 
be as nearly a self-contained living unit as is 
practicable under modern conditions. Even 
though the students spend one full rotation of 
the seasons there, there is no reason why other 
learning cannot go on at the same time. It is, 
indeed, possible that, removed from the usual 
distractions of campus life, they would find them- 
selves with more time for study and reflection. 
In fact, time to reflect and opportunity to partici- 
pate in cooperative living might easily prove 
to be two by-products quite as important as any 
other part of the experience. 


Work Experience and Travel Needed 


Another experience that seems quite as impor- 
tant in the understanding of the modern world 
comes out of contact with modern industry and 
its distributive phase that we call business and 
commerce. It is probable that no special set up 
is needed here, but special arrangements and 
special guidance must be provided by the college 
or university so that the students may be sifted 
into actual jobs. Perhaps the rotating plan, now 
established in a few colleges, could be adopted. 
The students could work in teams—-one holding 
the job while the other goes to school. At the 
end of a period from six weeks to three months 
in length the job holder would go back to his 
classes and his fellow would be ready to take 
over the job. 

Many other ways of sifting students into real 
living situations are open to those who are re- 
sourceful in seeing and developing them. Ar- 
rangements can be made with museums, art 
orchestras, little theatre 


studios, symphony 





1Quoted from New Schools for a New Culture, MacConnell, 


Melby and Arndt. Pages 161 and 162, 
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groups, newspapers, radio stations, social centers, 
hospitals—in fact, there are hundreds of situa- 
tions in which students could pursue special 
interests. In such situations the student will be 
primarily an observer, but he should also render 
whatever help he can to the situation that he 
is in. Certainly the more thoroughly he be- 
comes a part of the activity he is observing, the 
greater will be his return. The early stages of 
this “learning life by living it’ program will call 
for a good deal of resourcefulness on the part 
of the staff of the institution that projects it. 
It is true that such a program seems difficult and 
full of possible failures; but there is no reason 
to believe that it is not practical. If some one 
training center would lead the way, others would 
soon follow and their common task would be 
made easier through shared experiences. 

There are still other learnings that seem neces- 
sary in this world shrunken by rapid transporta- 
tion and communication. These come out of ex- 
perience of living with people whose cultural 
idiom is different from our own. The farm boy 
needs to live in a city environment. Even one 
raised in a suburban community could profit 
much by living, for a time, in a congested, un- 
derprivileged area of the adjacent large city. To 
a New Englander there is the Middle West, the 
Deep South, the Rocky Mountain Region, the 
Pacific Coast. We need not labor the point, but 
the more regions of his own country that a 
teacher has first-hand knowledge of, the broader 
should be his outlook and interpretation of 
American life. 

The extension of this suggestion seems obvious. 
Many prospective teachers in the armed service 
are now having their apprenticeship in the under- 
standing of foreign lands and strange peoples. 
At least one generation of Americans cannot be 
charged with provincialism, for if there was ever 
an opportunity for our citizenry to become cos- 
mopolitan and global in their understandings, it 
is today. If we are to keep this breadth of 
vision, the teachers and, if possible, the other 
citizens of the future must be widely traveled.’ 
Exchange-scholarship and exchange-teacher ar- 
rangements will probably become much more 
common than they are today. Yet at best, con- 
tact with academic situations alone in a foreign 
country tends to circumscribe the student’s out- 
look just as it does at home. ‘There is no reason, 
however, that the student in such circumstances 
cannot live for a part of his time with the people 
who do the work of the world in that particular 
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region. Certainly we shall need many people in 
America who have an understanding of Russia, 
China, Latin America, even the lands of our 
English-speaking cousins of the Antipodes and, 
in fact, all of the regions and spheres of interest 
that have been opened up to us as a result of 
our neo-imperialism of “moral responsibility.” 

Up to this point we have been concerned with 
the intellectual and spiritual baggage that a 
teacher needs to carry with him to his job. But, 
of course, he needs actual training and experience 
in the skills required by his craft. To begin with, 
almost every teacher is the product of the Ameri- 
can school system. If he is at all observant, he 
has probably picked up teaching techniques all 
the way from kindergarten to high school and 
college. However, the average student will not 
pay great attention to the process of education 
before he is enrolled in a teacher-training center, 
since it is the product rather than the process 
that is emphasized in general education. 

Once a student is actually enrolled in a school 
that concerns itself with teacher education, his 
attention should be focused at once on educa- 
tional processes, even in the classrooms in which 
he is enrolled as a student. In addition, from 
the very beginning he should be an observer in 
the public schools. Irrespective of the level for 
which the prospective teacher is preparing, 
whether for kindergarten or for college, he should 
become very familiar, at least through observa- 
tion, with every level of our educational system. 

In the early days of the New School most of 
us became sharply aware that we needed to know 
more of the school experiences of our pupils be- 
fore they came to us. We needed to know, too, 
what lay before the pupil in advanced schooling 
or general vocational needs. The atmosphere 
and methods of schools do change, although the 
process is sometimes discouragingly slow. We 
found that memories of our own school experi- 
ences were quite inadequate for the understand- 
ing we needed, so that many of us have taken 
advantage of every opportunity we have had to 
visit various schools in all of the grade levels 
from kindergarten to university. 

We are suggesting here that teachers in train- 
ing should, from the first, spend considerable 
time in classrooms as observers. Of course, even 
as assigned observers they can be of use from 
time to time. For example, they can frequently 
help with individuals and small groups of chil- 
dren that need adult direction. 

In short, we are suggesting that from the first 
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they act as helping teachers to the extent that 
they are able and that the resident teacher can 
make use of them. Hence, by the time they be- 
come actually assigned as cadet teachers, they 
will have developed a considerable understanding 
of what is required of them. 

Following such a program the teacher in train- 
ing should be ready to teach by the end of his 
fourth year of training. Yet it seems advisable 
that no teacher should be accepted as a full-time 
worker until another year of conditioning, which 
we can think of as corresponding to the study 
required for a master’s degree. During this train- 
ing it is recommended that the new teacher 
spend a part of his time as a regular teacher, 
teaching one or two class periods and perhaps 
having one or two other assignments such as 
those required of most teachers. 

Many schools do, of course, have a system of 
interne teachers, which is essentially what this 
recommendation implies. At the same time, 
further study and training will go forward so 
that the term master will come back to its origi- 
nal meaning. 

It may be objected that many of these sug- 
gestions would be impracticable; that interne 
teachers would have to be sent over wide areas; 
that the public school teachers are not ready to 
accept and use the help of practice teachers and 
internes; that the program here outlined calls for 
many experiences that would of necessity over- 
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lengthen the training period; that the cost of 
such training would make it impossible for many 
deserving candidates to carry it through. It must 
be admitted, of course, that such a program 
cannot come into being in one year or even ten. 

The time requirements, however, need not be 
extended unduly for the student. The summer 
vacation can be used for many of the experiences 
suggested. If a student is to spend a year in a 
foreign country or in another region of the coun- 
try, he can carry forward definite study, more 
frequently than not, as a matriculate of an edu- 
cational institution in the region in which he is 
living. As to the additional cost: Education 
is public business and if we want superior teach- 
ers there is no reason why they should not be 
given financial aid. Theological students have 
been subsidized for centuries. Most medical stu- 
dents would never be able to complete their long 
course if they were not able to supplement their 
budgets in various ways. 

Teaching is quite as fundamental in our Re- 
public as any other profession. If we are really 


sincere in our desire to educate for democracy, 
we must be willing to pay the price in time, effort 
and material resources. We have not hesitated 
to throw in our whole national resources twice 
in the last quarter century when we thought that 
democracy was threatened from without. Should 
we be less willing to lend our efforts toward a 
defense of democracy from enemies within our 
borders—inanimate but dangerous enemies, such 
as ignorance, selfishness, unwillingness to accept 
and discharge individual and social responsibility, 
traditionalism and a host of other conditions and 
attitudes. 

It is easy to recognize an enemy in a foreign 
uniform, but it calls for a great deal more candor, 
resourcefulness and open-mindedness to recog- 
nize the dry rot of cultural lags and social in- 
difference. 

Ernie Pyle’s current title “Brave Men” can 
be applied to many men who are attempting to 
advance the lines of democracy on the home 
front quite as well as to his brave men of Sicily, 
Salerno, Anzio and France. 


Bayonne Teacher Makes Study 
of Economic Status of Bayonne Teachers 


ISS Mollie Bayroff, of the Bayonne Feder- 
ation of Teachers, Bayonne, New Jersey, 


has made an interesting study of the economic 
status of teachers, particularly those in Bayonne. 
The facts which she brought to light are of inter- 
est to teachers in all parts of the country. A 
summary of her findings follows, together with 
her bibliography, which should be useful to lo- 
cals wishing to study their own situation. 

Despite small increases in salaries teachers 
have suffered great loss of purchasing power, 
while factory workers, farmers, and shipyard 
workers are receiving much more than they for- 
merly did. The hidden salary cut has been 
brought about by the increase in living costs 
(23.4% according to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and 43.5% according to the CIO and 
AFL report to the Senate) and the federal income 
tax, which was not considered when most salary 
schedules were drawn. 

More than one half of all the women teachers 
have at least one dependent. The result of con- 
tinued low wages with accompanying high prices 
has been that teachers have reduced their living 
standards, insurance, and savings, have borrowed 


money and given up study and vacations, and 
are taking on additional jobs, thus impairing their 
teaching efficiency. 

The plight of the under paid teacher has at- 
tracted the attention of many individuals and 
agencies. The Federal Wage Stabilization pro- 
gram permits revision of old, or adoption of new 
salary schedules for those on sub-standard pay. 
Teachers, however, have not generally reccived 
the salary increases which this program permits. 

Four bills have been introduced into Congress 
for federal aid to schools. In all of them the main 
point stressed was the need to increase teachers’ 
salaries in order to secure and keep capable men 
and women in the profession. Senator Lister Hill 
and Senator Thomas are of the opinion that ad- 
justments should be made in teachers’ salaries to 
meet the current cost of living. Leon Henderson 
would have the economic security and dignity of 
teachers protected for the sake of the children. 
The army literacy tests showed that the 12 states 
paying the lowest salaries to teachers average 110 
illiterates per 1,000, while the states paying the 
highest salaries showed but 23 illiterates per 
1,000. 
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CHARTS SHOWING LOSS OF PURCHASING POWER BY BAYONNE TEACHERS 
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In order to maintain civilian services, state and 
local taxes will have to be raised; this always 
brings forth objections. However, the general 
rise in income exceeds the increase in the cost of 
living. Neither has the increase in total taxes 
decreased savings; according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce both have in- 
creased more than 480% from 1939 to 1943. The 
public schools have not shared in this prosperity. 


Sources of money for the schools should be 
increased. In regions where war contracts have 
been concentrated and plant expansion has been 
in progress or is being planned, real estate values 
have increased or will increase. More revenue 
can thus be obtained. In too many states school 
funds at present depend largely upon real estate. 
The burden should be carried by federal, state, 
and local agencies. 

State or federal aid, unless carefully allocated, 
can be used by Boards of Education in such a 
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way that the teachers and pupils benefit very 
little. In certain states an increase in state aid for 
school support has resulted in unjustified cuts in 
local taxes, with little resulting benefits to the 
schools, 

In organized labor lies the greatest hope for 
the accomplishing of security for teachers. That 
teachers are beginning to realize this is shown by 
the large number of new AFT locals and the 
growth in membership in those already estab- 
lished. Local teachers’ unions have a definite 
responsibility for acquainting their members and 
the public with all the sources of public school 
revenue, and the extent to which such revenues 
provide necessary school services. 
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Schools Reopen in the Philippines 


HE cover of this issue of the AMERICAN 
nee shows a photograph taken when 
the schools were reopened on Leyte after its re- 
cent liberation by American forces. Tiny Violita 
Granda is seen enrolling with her teacher, Juana 
Mandia. The enthusiasm and speed with which 
the schools were reopened demonstrates how 
keenly the Filipinos appreciate the value of edu- 
cation. 

Ten days after the landing of liberation armies 
in the Philippines the reopening of the Filipino 
schools was announced in the first one-page issue 
of Leyte-Samar Free Philippines. 

“The next morning we opened the first school 
in Tacloban,”’ reported Brig. Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, resident commissioner to the United 
States and member of the Philippines Cabinet. 

“If we had needed proof of the physical and 
spiritual blows the Filipinos had suffered, it was 
revealed then in the appearance of the children. 
They marched in, not like youngsters, but like 
little robots. Then they saw us, President Osmena 
and his cabinet, General Fellers and former Vice- 
Governor Hayden, and they saw their teachers 
smiling. And what did those children do but 
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burst out singing ‘““God Bless America.” Two and 
a half years is a long time in children’s lives, but 
they had not forgotten the words. 

“The Japanese had stressed the point that their 
curriculum must be taught in Japanese, and yet 
they had to use English to teach these children,” 
General Romulo reports. The school teachers 
brought out of the earth the American school 
books they had buried there in tin cans. The 
words in those books had kept their strength 
below the captive earth, for they were the words 
that had held the source of freedom and of 
loyalty, first to America and then to the Philip- 
pines. The Japanese could not put those words 
behind barbed wire nor make them die. They 
lived and are still alive—on Leyte, Luzon, Min- 
danao—with the ideals they made live in those 
places that held them, along with all the other 
Philippine Islands, to America. 

“The pictures of Lincoln and Washington that 
once hung on our schoolroom walls beside the 
picture of our Filipino hero, Rizal, had all been 
burned by order of the Japanese,” General 
Romulo said. “The pictures of these men were 
too big to hide. But the words they left were in 
the books and in the hearts of the Filipinos.” 
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Holland Starts Re-education of “Nazified” Children 












and 
rust 
“The vicious propaganda of the Nazis has not an immediate start with their re-education.” 

failed to affect a certain section of our youth,” It is not the intention to base these efforts on 

” comments a Netherlands newspaper in the liber- the principle of punishment. The bureau will 

—_ ated city of Tilburg. solely try to establish a lasting and proper influ- 

, oa : ence on misguided children. It realizes that this 

§ “To offset the harm done, the Netherlands i, 4 formidable undertaking—but there is no 
Military Authority has established a ‘Bureau of choice. The method adopted by the bureau seems 
Child Laws’ at Tilburg. The chief aim of this the only possible manner in which normalcy may, 
bureau is to place the tainted children under pro- in the not too far-off future, be restored to a com- 

985 per guidance and strict supervision, thus making _ pletely uprooted section of Holland’s youth. 
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pral U.S. NAVY PHOTO FROM ACME 

ere RECESS IN A SCHOOL IN THE MARSHALL ISLANDS 

> in Bringing free education to the island outposts of the Pacific, the U.S. Navy is now sponsoring schools for native 
children. Educated islanders, many of whom were taught by missionaries, are the instructors in such schools. Like 
American children, native youngsters play games during recess. Here they form a ring around a pole flying the 

Stars and Stripes. ‘ 
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NEW BOOKS 





An Aid to Teachers in Planning 
Assemblies and Special Programs 
ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS, by Mary E. Haz- 

eltine, American Library Association, Chicago. 1944. $6. 

A book full of information and references about the 
notable people and events connected with every day otf 
the year has just been published by the American Library 
Association, Chicago, under the title ANNIVERSARIES 
AND HOLIDAYS. 
several years by Mary E. Hazeltine of Jamestown, New 
York, formerly principal of the Library School and as- 
sociate professor of bibliography of the University of 


It was compiled over a period of 


Wisconsin. 

The book revision of Miss 
Hazeltine’s well-known work first in 1928. Its 
more than 300 pages yield much new material not found 
in the old edition. There is more information on the 
major holidays. There are many more names of crafts- 
men, engineers, inventors, civic and religious leaders, 
with fuller identification of 


represents a complete 
issued 


scientists, aviators, etc., 
each person. 

The book is for the use of all who are interested in 
gathering information on and in planning programs, 
celebrations, and entertainments around notable and his- 
toric people, events, customs, or special days: libraries 
of every type and size, radio stations and networks, 
magazine and newspaper editors, churches, clubs, civic 


and community organizations. 


A Lively New Manual for Teachers 
And Students of Speech 


SPEAK UP! A NEW APPROACH TO COMMUNICA- 
TION, by Dr. Bess Sondel. University of Chicago 
Press, second. edition, 1944. Pp. vi 70. $1.00 
Teachers often ask how they can use the newer under- 

standing of language for the development of their own 

and their students’ powers of communication. Speak Up! 
goes a long way in giving the answer. This is an excel- 
lent manual, and merits the widest possible circulation 
among teachers. It breaks entirely with the tedious and 
unimaginative way in which problems of writing and 
speech are so often handled. Written with infectious 
verve and enthusiasm, it is at the same time sound in its 
theoretical foundations and rewarding in its many prac- 
tical suggestions. Any teacher who encounters it will 
grow under the impact. For the manual arises out of the 
long classroom experience of a gifted teacher of speech 
in the University College of the University of Chicago. 

It comes from a vital person and is addressed to its read- 

ers as vital persons. It is not “academic” in either style 

or content. It is alive and it enlivens. 

The manual is a “new approach to communication” in 
that it comes to its preblems in terms of recent work in 
semantics (Korzybski, Richards, Morris) and in terms 
of recent developments in social and individual psy- 
chology (Dewey, Mead, Sheldon). In a useful annotated 
bibliography of 27 items, reference is made to only two 
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of the traditional types of books dealing with speech 
Dr. Sonduel sees communication as the problem of one 
unique person-as-a-whole in a specific environment at- 
tempting to inform or influence other unique persons- 
as-a-whole living in their own specific environments. 
She distinguishes three kinds of signs used in communi- 
cation: referential signs which inform about what exists, 
expressive signs which signify the valuative attitudes of 
those who use them, motivational signs which are em 
ployed to control other persons. She shows the powers 
kinds of 
She relates these powers and difficulties 


and difficulties which these signs reveal in 


communication 
to the psychological realities of persons who differ enor- 
mously in their individual natures and yet who as social 
creative instrument in their 


beings use language as a 


social interactions of growth and responsibility. The 

stress is on the flexible use of signs by growing persons 

in ever-changing situations. 
Flexibility and spontaneity of 


then is the basis for stability in communication? This 


language—but where 
Dr. Sondel finds in the outline or plan or structure of 
the communication which mirrors the structure of the 
subject-matter and the purposive activity of the com- 
municator. The practical suggestions on the outlining of 
what is read and what is to be spoken or written are 
among the most rewarding results of the manual. Here 
is sound and effective advice on how to form the skele- 
tal bones which give organization to the communication 
and which then take on spontaneous flesh and blood in 
the never-to-be-repeated act of communication by: one 
person to another. 

Spontaneous and yet ordered communication—this is 
for reaching this goal are 
For the good of 
this manual, and 


the goal, and the methods 
convincingly discerned and detailed 
your soul—and your students—meet 
speak up! 

CHARLES MORRIS, University of Chicago 


Guide to Brave New Worlds 
SOCIAL-ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS. 
and comparative survey of Socialism, Communism, Co- 


An_ historical 


operation, Utopianism and other systems of reform 

and reconstruction. By Harry W. Laidler. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1944. 828 pages. $5.00; text 

edition $3.75. 

Political and social events today have their historical 
roots in the past and are the basis of our hopes and 
fears for the future. Understanding and appraising the 
historical development of the dominant social ideas that 
motivate the political thought and action of today is a 
basic requirement for intelligent participation. Dr. Laid- 
ler’s book is a valuable aid for such preparation for con- 
structive citizenship. 

It is an excellent informative account of global social 
theory and practice from the days of Amos of Tekoa up 
to D day, 1944. Although scholarly and concise, it is 
very readable. More than a textbook, it is a dramatic 
epic of man’s quest through the ages for a’ social order 
founded on peace, freedom, justice, and plenty. 

Those who read Dr. Laidler’s treatise will understand 
more clearly the internal conflicts of groups and ideolo- 
gies in liberated France, Italy, Belgium, and Greece. It 
is compulsory reading for teachers who play so essential 
a role in the molding of minds and who share with all 
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citizens the responsible direction of America’s destiny. 

Outstanding are the comprehensive studies of the labor 
movements of Europe, Australasia, South Africa, Asia, 
Latin America, the United States and Canada. 

Particularly timely is the detailed history of the Con- 
sumers Cooperative Movement that has just completed 
its first hundred years of existence. 

The book contains a complete index and a 53-page 
bibliography. 5 

Dr. Harry W. Laidler possesses unusual qualifications 
as social historian. He is recognized in academic circles 
as an outstanding economist and sociologist. He served 
as President of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. As executive director of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, which he helped found forty years ago, he 
has blazed trails in the field of popular social education 
among college youth and adults. As a member of the 
New York City Council he has blended social vision with 
earthy practicality 

As economist, teacher, and statesman he has made his 
Social-Economic Movements a true classic and an indis- 
pensable reference book for earnest Americans. 

MEYER HALUSHKA 


The Road to Serfdom 
THE ROAD TO SERFDOM, by Frederick A. Hayek 


University of Chicago Press. 1944. $2.75 


Mr. Hayek, a Viennese economist, has twice seen his 
world overcast by the shadow of totalitarianism and in 
consequence is horrified by similar symptom: of the same 
ideology which he believes are present today in both 
our own and especially Great Britain’s approach to eco- 
nomic problems. 

His book is a learned treatise on what men of the 
western world have thought. Time and again he calls 
on Milton, John Stuart Mill, or Lord Acton to sub- 
stantiate his case for liberalism and then laments that 
in more recent times it has been such “men of good 
will” as Marx and Engels, Saint Simon and the Webbs 
who, in their quest for social betterment, have helped to 
prepare the way for a Hitler Germany. 

His theme in brief is that the freedom of the individual 
can be retained only in a competitive world and that the 
very nature of collective planning means the develop- 
ment of a central authority which first implies economic 
controls but eventually leads to the domination of the 
minds and spirits of a whole people. 

Socialism, or collectivism as it is now known, Mr. 
Hayek believes holds the seeds of a new kind of privilege, 
for under it government planners alone can determine 
what the people shall have and how they will receive it; 
where each man shall work and what he will receivé for 
his labor; where he shall live and how he will be organ- 
ized for his “free time.”’ In short, man in his effort to win 
economic security will have built a Frankenstein under 
whom ne freedom for the individual is possible. 

This collectivism has come about, the author states, 
by a combination of the economic views of the Right 
and of the Left in their common opposition to liberalism. 
It often substitutes for the Rule of Law the coercive 
powers of government bureaus and thus prevents men 
from operating in a free society. He says: “The recent 
growth of monopoly is largely the result of a deliberate 
collaboration of organized capital and organized labor 
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where the privileged groups of labor share in the monop- 
oly profits at the expense of the community and par- 
ticularly at the expense of the poorest, those employed in 
the less-well-organized industries and the unemployed.” 

The author draws upon Germany, Italy, and Russia 
for his example of what has taken place—all countries in 
which there has never been democracy or a truly repre 
sentative government. Here to me is one of the funda- 
mental weaknesses of his argument, for while in Great 
Britain and the United States there may be today a defi 
nite swing from the side of a strict competitive system 
to that of a more planned economy, there is in the very 
nature of the people and of their government the ability 
to swing back and thus help to maintain a truer balance 
than could be possible in the countries which he uses as 
the basis of his treatise 

We have an outstanding instance in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in our country where collective plan- 
ning and the free enterprise system continue side by side 
in one of our large drainage areas. Here the methods 
and results of one serve as a check on the other and create 
a yardstick for the true evaluation of each. 

Orville Prescott, writing for “The New York Times,” 
calls Mr. Hayek’s treatise “this sad and angry little book.” 
Sad it is but even Mr. Hayek believes that the oppor 
tunity for choice still lies with the people of Great Britain 
and the United States. Many of us may not be willing 
to make the only choice which Mr. Hayek believes we 
should, but we can be far better prepared to determine 
wisely by reading what he has written in his “Road to 
Serfdom.” MARION DICKERMAN 





A new book 
by GEORGE S. COUNTS 


EDUCATION AND THE 
PRomIsE or AMERICA 


The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture for 1945 


How the American tradition has been developed and pre- 
served, and how it may be applied to the common life in 
its future development, is the two-fold theme of Dr. Counts’ 
new book—the publication in book form of the Kappa 
Delta Pi Lecture for 1945. 


Our deep faith in America, believes the author, can be jus- 
tified and brought to full fruition only through an adequate 
creative educational program suited to the genius of Amer- 
ica. Much of the book is devoted to a provocative analysis 
of the positive direction education must take in the years 
ahead to assure the achieyement of our national aims and 
progress. Price $1.50 
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NEWS FROM THE LOCALS 


Investigation of Overcrowding in N. Y. Schools Urged 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—The New York Teachers 
Guild, AFT Local 2, has urged an investigation 
of the whole New York City school system. This action 
has helped to publicize the plight of the city’s schools 
Every newspaper in the city has reported the story, and 
there has been a quickening of interest among the teach- 
ers. The result has been an increase in the pressure on 
the Board otf 
crowding. 
The Guild has prepared a seven-page brief setting 
forth the position of the organization. It is hoped that 
the study which the Guild is requesting will be made in 
close consultation with the classroom teachers and the 
principals as well as with the higher authorities, unde 
conditions which would encourage frank, free, and cour- 
ageous reporting, and without an official attitude that 
often acts to silence the expression of honest critical 


Education to correct the evils of over 


opinions. 


Duluth Teachers Win 


Adjustments in Salary 


DULUTH, MINN.—The Board of Education 
of Duluth, Minnesota, recently adopted a new 
This event marked the 


692 


salary schedule for teachers. 
consummation of twelve years of effort since the old 
schedule was abandoned in 1932. 

In its campaign for the adoption of the schedule, the 
Duluth Teachers Association, AFT Local 692, was sub 
stantially aided through its affiliation with organized la- 
bor. In the past three annual school board elections a 
clean sweep was made by the more progressive ticket, 
which represented all segments of the community and 
had full labor support. The last school board election 
was uncontested, and the community ticket assumed 
complete control of the Board. 

At the beginning of the 1944-45 school year the Board 
engaged a new superintendent, Mr. Alvin T. Stolen, for- 
merly superintendent at Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Both 
the Board and the superintendent have observed good 
sound principles of collective bargaining. 

Due to existing tax levy limitations it has not been 
possible to ‘put the new salary schedule into full effect, 
though each teacher has been classified as to both train- 
ing and years of experience. However, a $100 adjust- 
ment has been made toward the new schedule, and a 
$60 annual cost of living adjustment has been retained. 
At the current session of the Minnesota Legislature legis- 
lation is sought that will give the Duluth School Board 
local autonomy in education, and will permit full pay- 
ment of the teachers’ schedule 

Mr. Raymond A. McDougall has been retained as 
executive secretary of the Duluth Teachers Association 
and is carrying on the work of the local as business 
agent. Mr. McDougall was formerly the executive sec- 
retary of the Duluth Civil Service Commission. 
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One of the things which the proposed investigation 
could determine is whether reports of class size jibe with 
realities, says the Guild 

Last fall in the academic high schools there were 6,845 
classes of 40 or more. Despite this overcrowding the 
contemplated dropping 238 teacher 


proposed budget 


positions in the academic high schools by February 1, 


1945. At the same time the budget listed character J 


development and individual guidance and instruction as 
essentials of education that tend to be neglected and 
opportunities likely to be lost in oversize classes. “Out 
of such lip-service springs much of the woe of the school 
system, in terms of impaired teacher morale, teacher 
resignations, increase in delinquency, etc.,” says the 
Guild in its brief. 

Parent, civic, and labor groups have requested copies 


of the brief for study and cooperation 


Omaha Labor Supports Efforts 
To Provide Full School Year 


695 OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Central Labor 

Union and the Nebraska State Federation of 
Labor are giving active support to the Omaha Federa- 
tion of Teachers, AFT Local 695, in its efforts to bring 
about changes in a state law which earmarks for bond 
retirement more of the school funds than is necessary, 
but fails to earmark enough for maintenance and opera- 
tion of the schools. As a result of this situation the 
Omaha Board of Education had to plan for only a 34- 
Changing the earmarking sections 
36-week school year 


week school year. 
of the law would make possible a 
without costing the taxpayers one additional cent” in 
taxes, the Omaha local points out 

The present law allows a 15-mill levy, earmarked as 
1 mill for lands 
maintenance and 


follows: 4 mills for bond retirement; 
and new 10% mills for 
operation. 

On December 28 the local presented a statement of 
the case to the education committee of the Omaha Cen- 
tral Labor Union. On January 5 the committee voted 
to ask the support of the Nebraska State Federation of 
Labor, of which Mr. J. J. Guenther is president. Mr 
Guenther, who is an AFT member and was formerly 
president of the AFT local in Omaha, has assured the 
local that he will do everything in his power to support 
the proposal on the floor of the legislature. 


buildings ; 


Erie AFT Members on CLU Committees 
33 ERIE, PA.—Two members of the Erie local 
of the AFT have been appointed to commit- 
tees of the Erie Central Labor Union. Robert Hickman 
is serving on the executive committee and Paul Glatzert 
on the education committee. Both men are members of 
the public relations committee also. 
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Labor Leaders Tell Philadelphia Teachers 


What Labor Hopes 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—An enthusiastic audience 

of about 400 leaders in the Philadelphia school sys- 
tem heard three of Pennsylvania’s top labor leaders dis- 
cuss “What Labor Hopes for from the Schools” at a 
meeting in the Board of Education Auditorium on 
December 11. 

Last spring, when a series of meetings was held with 
industrialists, AFT Local 3 and other local labor groups 
asked that an opportunity be given to present labor’s 
views also to the educational workers of the Philadelphia 
public schools. A committee consisting of Joseph A. 
McDonough, Business Manager of the Central Labor 
Union, Margaret Root, President of AFT Local 3, 
Harry Ferleger, Chairman of the Education Committee 
of the C.L.U., and Merlin Bishop, International Repre- 
sentative of the United Automobile Workers, met with 
Dr. Stoddard, Superintendent of the Philadelphia public 
schools. Dr. Stoddard declared his willingness to sponsor 
similar meetings with representatives of labor. Thus the 
meeting of December 11 was the result of the work of 
AFT Local 3 and other labor groups in Pennsylvania 

In p@@ying tribute to organized labor for its support 
of the public schools Dr. Stoddard said: “The AFL has 
traditionally been a good friend of public education in 
the Nation, State, and city... . Both great labor move- 
ments have given invaluable service in the training of 
war production workers As far as we are con- 
cerned in the schools, we are going to seek ways of 
exploiting labor’s help even more than in the past.” 

The labor leaders spoke out forcefully for increased 
budgets for schools and the broadest possible training 
for all pupils. 

The first labor speaker was James L. McDevitt, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor. 
“We the trade union movement, contrary to the 
opinion of a few of our good citizens, who seem to think 


of 


our only interests are in securing better wages and work- 
ing conditions for our members, have from the very first 
days of the free public school system made the subject 
of better education one of our main objectives,” said 
Mr. McDevitt. “We of Labor have always contended 
that the free public school system is our baby. We say 
that because we were the first group of citizens in the 
State of Pennsylvania to introduce legislation to estab- 
lish the system of which we are so justly proud today. 
Not content with that, we have consistently fought for 
improvement from the standpoint of increased budgets 
and for amendments to the school codes, which have 
provided improved standards and many innovations... . 

“Now in that we differ from some other 
groups, who though small can raise a very loud voice in 
opposition to any proposal to improve our educational 
system if it means an increase in taxation, however in- 
significant. Their only comment all through the years 
has been ‘It costs too much.’* These are the people who 
total spiritual values from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents. Here in the city of Philadelphia the Labor move- 
ment contributes a considerable portion of our school 
budget and we say, to the contrary, that the community 
A visit to our 


respect 


is not spending enough for education. 
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for from the Schools 


schools will reveal overcrowded classrooms, scarcity ol 
teaching personnel, with salaries below the standard paid 
by most first class cities in other states. Yes, we 
conscious of all this and we do not like it any more than 
vou do. We have been saying for a long time that your 
budget is not big enough. We are happy to find that the 
Board of Education agrees with us. 

“The opposition also contends that there is no need 
for frills! What is their definition of frills? I'll tell you 
They are referring to music study, art study, and com- 
plete libraries of educational literature, and all those 
things which reach the understanding and add to the 
pleasures of life. The trouble with the economy groups 
is that they know only the three R’s, which give them a 
very sour view of life. We know the three R’s, too, but 
we understand their limitations. 

“What we would like to have is simply more of the 
self-liberating type of education that you have been 
giving us. And that means more and better paid expert 
teachers, more teaching aids, more equipment—which, 
of course, means a larger budget. We are, however, aware 
of the fact that the State statute in its present form will 
not permit any change, and we want to assure Mr. An- 
derson, Secretary of the Board, that we are ready and 
willing to assist him if and when he is ready to request 
the passage of an enabling bill, or in trying to secure 
more State aid. 

“I was happy to have played a small part in the cam- 
paign for the Teacher’s Tenure Bill as well as the Sab 
batical Leave Bill . and want to assure you of our 
determination to continue to wage an active campaign 
for better educational facilities.” 

Following the address made by Mr. McDevitt, 
group heard Joseph F. Burke, president of the Building 
Trades Council, discuss some of the improvements which 
labor hopes for in public education. 

“It is natural in our country,” said Mr. Burke, “that 
when something is wrong we think of the schools as one 
agency which can help to right things. That is a fact 
of which you should be proud because the American 
people still have faith in the ability of the schools to 
meet the changes which are occurring. .. . 

“Assuming that more pupils are going to be in schools 
and more money will be available, what kind of school 
system are we going to have? Much of this depends on 
foresight, and vour 


are 


the 


your own integrity, own 


own freedom from domination by any special interest 


your 


group. 

“When you break down the general principles you 
school people are the real experts and have to answer the 
sixty-four dollar question. When teach English, 
for instance, we know that you will continue to see that 
boys and girls develop a liking for books as well as a 
knowledge of grammar. And nowadays, even more than 
before, public speaking is a basic skill. Perhaps I should 
add, as one who must attend many meetings, that people 
ought to learn not only how to speak clearly but how 
to sit down when they’re through saying what they 


you 


stood up to say .... 
“In your social studies teaching you probably have 
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a whole new world of materia! to work on. Perhaps 
the biggest single thing which schools can help to do in 
the social studies program is to give the next generation 
a better idea of how close'y our world is really tied 


together. 


“We can all of us have, it seeims to me, a better under- 
standing of the different groups within our own country 
Many conflicts which have happened these past few years 
could have been avoided if people had learned to appre- 
ciate other groups as part of their study in the demo- 
cratic faith. Such appreciation is lacking among ou 
people now. We do not hold the schools wholly responsi 
ble, for all institutions in our society share the failure 
of our lack of proper inter-group relations. I understand 
that the schools are enlarging on their program in this 
field and we can only say words of praise for this 

“We . 
tion these days in your social studies work to picturing 
the trade union movement as the democratic institution 
We naturally expect that a reasonable 


. . hope that you are giving a little more atten 


it really is. 
and fair presentation of the facts will be made. 

“I might emphasize that in order to have pupils pre- 
pare to become free citizens, it is necessary to have 
teachers who are themselves free citizens. We hope that 
you school men and women take an even larger share 
of the leadership in the community on the various 
boards of civic agencies. We find that Local 3 of the 
AFT, which is affiliated with us, presents to the labor 
movement a greater understanding of the schools and 
also encourages its members to participate in the various 
community efforts over and above their responsibilities 
as teachers within their schools. 

“We confess it, we in the trade union movement are 
old-fashioned and conservative; we say, ‘Don’t give up 
trying to do what the American school was founded to 
do: to make free men and women.’ We hope that men 
may be free and self-governing as well as good spellers 
Perhaps we can have both, a mastery of the simple skills 
and spiritual values. 

“Under no circumstances must the 
turned aside their ethical 
maneuvered into serving the needs of a class of people 
who want a population of trained robots to do their 


schools be 


from great purpose and 


routine jobs, ask no questions, and give no back talk 
We know that you will not permit the schools to be so 
maneuvered, and we wish to express our heartfelt thanks 
to you and to offer you faithfully the assistance ou 
need to carry out your program.” 

The third labor address was made by Harry Block, 
president of the Philadelphia Industrial Union Council 
Mr. Block pointed out that there is really a wide area 
of agreement between the AFL and the CIO. The two 
groups work together on war bond drives, the Red 
Cross, the United War Chest, the U.S.O., and “a host 
of government agencies.” One of the many 
which the two organizations have in common is the 
public schools. 

Mr. Block said that at the last CIO convention atten- 
tion had been called to the urgent need for 
teachers’ salaries throughout the country. The conven- 
tion passed resolutions tederal aid for 
education, child labor, and i:i:uining of young people 
who may not have a: . job opportunities open to 
them in the near tu:urs The CIO would like to have 


interests 


raising 


dealing with 


our schools develop a scientific attitude, active citizen- 
ship, resourceful use of leisure time, a rich cultural back- 
ground, and an understanding of other peoples. 

“There is a greater concern about the schools nowa- 
days,” said Mr. Block, “because everyone is more con- 
scious than ever before of the importance of the schools 
in bringing about the kind of society we all want. From 
that point of view you are a key industry 
key industry. We are all aware of this 
try is aware of it. That is the reason the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers literature to the 
schools and establishes special committees on cooperation 
with the schools. . . .” 


maybe the 
Organized indus- 


directs its 


Mr. Block emphasized the need for having labor 
members on boards of education. He referred to studies 
which revealed that only 3% or 4% of the school board 
members were drawn from many 
problems which are coming to the top now as a real 


labor. “There are 
concern for the schools and for labor as well,” said Mr 
Block. “The so-called latch-key child, the returning 
veteran, the delinquent boy or girl, young people who 
may be out of work soon—all of them are community 
problems and oniy by mobilizing our total resources can 


we solve them.” 

Citing the good work of the Advisory Committee on 
Vocational Training, of which he is a member, M@ Block 
urged that such committees with labor representation be 
expanded to include other problems in education, such 
as the school-work program and adult education 

The Philadelphia newspapers carried full accounts of 
the entire meeting. Local 3 considers the project highly 
successful. ° 


El Paso Local Elects Officers 


$13 EL PASO, TEX.—The newly elected presi- 
dent of the El Paso City-County local, Mrs 


Janie Miles, has been in the El Paso school system for 


) 


25 years. The vice-president, Warren Lord, has been in 
the system for 17 years. Other olficers are: Esther 
Cox, recording secretary; Mrs. Louise Gram", i:easur- 


er; Frank Sanchez, representativ: to the Central Labor 
Union. 

For a time there were rumors that teachers who joined 
the AFT would be summariiy cismissed. These rumors 
seem to be unfounded, however, for both the president 
of the school board and the superintendent of schools 
have declared that the El Paso teachers are free to join 
any teachers’ organization without fear of reprisal. 

A bulletin giving information about the AFT was re- 
cently distributed to all teachers in the city and coun- 


tv by the policy committee o! the local 


Fifth Community Conference 
Sponsored by Detroit Local 
231 “The Community Plans 
for Its Youth” was the theme of the Fifth An- 


DETROIT, MICH 
nual Community Conference, held in Detroit on Janu- 
ary 27 under the sponsorship of the Detroit Federation 
of Teachers and 50 civic organizations. The conference 
was open to the public. A registration fee of 50c for 
adults and 10c for students was charged to cover the 
cost of the conference. 
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Wilmington Local Helps Organize 
Legislative Forum in Community 


é WILMINGTON, DEL. — 
7 The Wilmington Federation 
of Teachers, in conjunction with the 
Consumers’ League of Delaware, has 
initiated a movement to secure wider 
cooperation among groups and indi- 
viduals interested in the passage of 
desirable social legislation. A letter 
signed by Mrs. Evelyn H. Dickey, 
president of the Wilmington local, 
and I. B. Finkelstein, president of 
the Consumers’ League, invited wel- 
fare agencies, service clubs, and edu- 
cational and labor groups to attend 
a meeting on December 7 to discuss 
how more effective legislation could 
be secured when the General Assem- 
bly convenes. 


Delegates representing 39 organi- 
zations came to that meeting and 
voted to hold a Legislative Forum 
whereby information could be dis- 
seminated concerning bills actually 
being presented before the General 
Assembly and desirable bills which 
should be drawn up and presented. 


A series of meetings was planned, 
at each of which several bills would 


Local 2 Asks Support for 
AFT Commission 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—To sup- 

port the AFT Commission on 
Educational Reconstruction the New 
York Teachers Guild voted to ask 
each member voluntarily to assess 
himself at least 50 cents. 

An article in the December issue of 
the Guild Bulletin contained this 
statement: “The Commission, cre- 
ated at the 1944 Convention, has a 
great mission. Teachers will thrill to 
participation in the building of a just 
and lasting peace, based on sound 
education and understanding.” 


Executive Council of Ohio 
Federation Meets 


At its December meeting the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Teachers considered a pro- 
posal to establish a state Board of 
Education, discussed suggested 
changes in the Teachers Retirement 
system, and began ‘planning a legis- 
lative program to set up state-wide 
uniformity in property appraisal pro- 
cedures and valuations. The Execu- 
tive Council met in Columbus. 
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be discussed by a qualified represen- 
tative of the organization sponsoring 
the bill before the Assembly. The 
representative could also indicate 
procedures by which other interested 
groups and individuals could help to 
secure its passage. Opportunity was 
to be given for questions and discus- 
sion from the floor. Delegates were 
to bring this information back to 
their own organizations, which would 
be free to take whatever action they 
themselves might then desire. 

The Legislative Forum got under- 
way on Tuesday, December 19, when 
proposed legislation for a Family 
Court and the housing plans of the 
Wilmington Housing Authority were 
explained. At other meetings the fol- 
lowing movements will be consid- 
ered: proposed reorganization of the 
Wilmington Board of Health, plans 
of the City and County Planning 
Commission, a city health program, 
adult education, a modern state-wide 
penal system for Delaware, child 
labor laws, a youth recreational pro- 
gram, and a crime prevention pro- 
gram. 


Marie Syrkin Addresses 
New York Teachers Guild 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—At a re- 

cent meeting of the New York 
Teachers Guild, Local 2 of the AFT, 
Marie Syrkin, author of the educa- 
tional best seller, “Your School, Your 
Children,” and a member of the New 
York local, addressed a capacity 
crowd at Guild quarters. She made 


. a brave plea for realistic teaching to 


combat prejudice in children. 


AFT Member Attends 
Washington Conference 


76 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Miss Marie Hitchen, a 
member of Local 762 and secretary 
of the Central Labor Union, attended 
the National Conference on State 
Labor Legislation called by Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins in Wash- 
ington on December 12, 13, and 14. 


Newspaper Columnist 


Is AFT Member 
39 SUPERIOR, WIS. — Jay 
Fisher, member of AFT 


Local 395, is a regular columnist for 
the Evening Telegram of Superior, 
Wisconsin. His column is entitled 
“Labor News and Views.” 


Newark Local Asks for 
Surplus War Goods Lists 


481 NEWARK, N.J.— Acting 


on the principle that the 
schools of the nation should have 
priority on purchase of surplus war 
goods which may be useful in the 
schools, both the Newark Teachers 
Union and the Newark Board of 
Education have asked that lists of 
available materials be submitted to 
the schools so that they may have 
first call on them. 

As part of the uaion’s program tc! 
this year a committee is being set up 
to gather information and determine 
what definite steps can be taken. At 
the last meeting of the local Charles 
Allen, president, pointed out that 
many of the devices used by the 
army would be invaluable. Labora 
tory equipment, movie machines, and 
perhaps textbooks and other teaching 
equipment might be used to advan- 
tage. 


Bayonne Teachers Protest 
Discriminatory Increases 


72 BAYONNE, N.J.—Teach- 
ers of Bayonne charge that 
salary increases for favored Board of 
Education officials and employees are 
being given at the expense of the 
teachers, with the result that the 
morale of the teaching staff is being 
undermined. Specific grievances in- 
clude a $2800 raise to the superin- 
tendent of schools and a $500 in- 
crease to his secretary. At the same 
time it takes some elementary teach- 
ers 19 years to reach an annual salary 
of $2800—the sum given to the 
superintendent in a single increase. 
The Board is accused also of making 
appointments and promotions termed 
“manifestly unfair,” according to an 
article in the Trade Union Courier. 
The same article contained the fol- 
lowing statement by Miss Isabel 
Allen, president of Local 729, AFT: 
“I must protest the discriminatory 
distribution of the largess while the 
Bayonne teachers staff has received 
approximately only 2% to 6% in- 
creases, which is in no way commen- 
surate with the Little Steel formula.” 
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AFFILIATE WITH LABOR? 


From the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation 


Aldine House, 1300 Robson Street, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


In all probability no problem has more fre- 
quently in recent years occupied the attention of 
an increasing number of teachers across our Do- 
minion than the question: “To affiliate with or 
remain aloof from our trade union organizations.” 
For this reason, the affiliation of the British 
Columbia Teachers’ Federation with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada may be of inter- 
est to the teachers and their provincial organiza- 
tions beyond our Province. 

The decision of the B.C. Teachers’ Federation 
was neither born of a crisis nor taken in haste, but 
came rather as a final coalescing of opinion 
moulded by many committee reports and years of 
debate. To recount in detail the drift toward 
affiliation down through a decade would perhaps 
be tiresome but to state briefly the procedure 
immediately prior to our affiliation may have some 
point. 

On amendment to the original motion to affili- 
ate, our 1941 Convention instructed the Executive 
to set up a committee equally representative of 
opinions, pro and con, to have published the re- 
ports of the committee in our magazine and to 
take a referendum vote. Following a preliminary 
interim report, a final report embracing all the 
arguments for or against considered valid by the 
respective members of the committee, was pub- 
lished in the December, 1942, issue of “The B.C 
Teacher.” A referendum vote followed. A ma- 
jority voted for affiliation. The Convention in 
April, following consideration of the legal aspects 
of the question, then instructed the Executive to 
negotiate the affiliation. 

Although the existence of two national trade 
union organizations, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, could easily have led to further debate, 
the liberal attitude of both organizations to the 
effect that each would welcome our affiliation and 
“no ill feeling’ would exist on the part of the 
organization rejected, left us free to consider the 
question objectively, influenced purely by our own 
interests and inclinations. 

Accordingly, biased by the fact that many or 
ganizations akin to our own, such as the Alberta 
Civil Servants provincial organization and many 
civic organizations in our own Province, had long 
been affiliated with the Trades Congress, while 
across the border the American Federation of 
Teachers had long been affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, the Executive, with 


little debate, quickly arrived at a unanimous deci- 
sion to affiliate with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. 

The actual affiliation of the Federation with the 
Trades Congress, contrary to fears expressed prior 
to our decision to affiliate, that the action might 
seriously reduce the membership in the Federation, 
have proved unfounded. Many locals in the urban 
areas have already taken the further step of affili- 
ating locally with the Trades and Labour Councils 
in their district. The tenor of all resolutions of the 
last Convention called for more rather than less 
activity in the field opened by affiliation. Nor, on 
the other hand, is evidence lacking that the Trades 
and Labour Congress is prepared to take the same 
interest in and give the same support to education 
as the American Federation of Labour has given 
to the American Federation of Teachers. At the 
recent convention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress, held in Toronto, a resolution submitted by 
the B.C. Teachers’ Federation requesting the set- 
ting up of a Permanent Committee on Education 
equivalent to that of the American Federation of 
Labour, which has done so much in support of 
progressive education in the United States, was 
passed unanimously. Further the labour delegates 
from British Columbia attending the Convention, 
in the course of electing a B.C. Provincial Execu- 
tive which makes representations to the Provincial 
Cabinet, agreed unanimously that the B.C. Teach 
ers’ Federation should be accorded the privilege 
of sending a delegate to accompany the Executive 
when interviewing the Provincial Cabinet, for the 
purpose of presenting the views of the Federation. 
Indeed, there seems little doubt that the fullest 
support for teachers and the cause of education 
can be expected 

Of interest, too, may be the fact that the B.C 
Provincial Librarians’ Association has recently, as 
a result of a referendum vote, resulting in more 
than 80% of the members favouring affiliation, 
decided to take this step. 

All in all, it would seem that in view of such 
support, coupled with the fact that, put to the 
test by actual affiliation, the long cherished fears 
paraded before the membership of the Federation 
when considering the question seem more ground 
less than ever, other Canadian teachers’ provincial 
organizations might well review their stand on 
this question. 

C. J. OATES, Chairman 
Labour Relations Committee 
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Can We Top This? 


The Government of Great Britain 
recently made public a White Paper 
outlining its program of Social In- 
surance to become effective imme- 
diately after V-Day. The plan is 
based on the Beveridge Report re- 
leased two years ago. It seeks to 
provide protection for the entire 
population against the extremes of 
poverty, whether caused by unem- 
ployment, ill health, old age, be- 
reavement, or inability to provide for 
children. It is intended to take care 
of the “hazards of personal fortune 
over which individuals have little or 
no control” and which may arise 
even under conditions of high em- 
ployment and national prosperity. 

The basis of the social insurance 
scheme is that persons will pay 
weekly a single contribution into a 
social insurance fund, and will thus 
entitle themselves to receive a variety 
of benefits when needed. The scheme 
is compulsory for everybody from 
the King and Queen down to “little 
orphan Annie.” The cost is to be met 
by contributions from employer, em- 
ployee, and the Government. House- 
wives, children, and retired persons 
will not be required to make insur- 
ance contributions. 

The major benefit provisions of the 
plan include: 


1. Family allowance. A_ weekly 
cash allowance of five shillings 
(about $1.00) for each child except 
the first, plus services in kind, in- 
cluding meals and milk in school. 

2. Orphan’s allowance. For every 
child both of whose parents are dead 
a weekly allowance of twelve shill- 
ings. 

3. Sickness and Unemployment 
Benefit. Cash benefits at the rate of 
40 shillings a week for a married 
couple and 24 shillings for a single 
person. Sickness benefit will be paid 
only for the first three years of any 
continues illness; then if a person 
is still ill, he receives invalidity bene- 
fit at standard retirement pension 
rate. Unemployment benefit is lim- 
ited to thirty weeks in any continu- 
ous period; after that, if still unem- 
ployed, the contributor receives 
national assistance if he passes a 
means test. 

4. Training allowance. When an 
unemployed person takes a course of 
approved training or industrial re- 
habilitation, he will receive a train- 
ing allowance at a higher rate than 
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the unemployment benefit due him. 
5. Retirement pensions. The mini- 
mum age of retirement is 65 for men 
and 60 for women. The standard 
rate will be 35 shillings for a married 
couple and 20 shillings for a single 
person. The Government estimates 
that by 1975 there will be 31 pen- 
sioners to every 100 contributors. 


6. Maternity grant. For child- 
birth, £4 (about $16) will be given. 
All gainfully employed mothers will 
receive 36 shillings a week for 13 
weeks. Benefits will be available to 
unmarried mothers as well as to 
wives. 

7. Widow’s benefit. Widows will 
receive 36 shillings a week for the 
first 13 weeks of bereavement. Those 
over 50 receive a pension of 20 shill- 
ings a week from then on. 

8. Death grant. A death grant 
will be paid varying in rate between 
£6 and £20 depending on the age of 
the deceased. 

This White Paper also submits a 
new liberalized program of work- 
men’s compensation. 

Several months previous, a White 
Paper on Employment Policy was 
issued with the opening sentence: 
“The Government accept as one of 
their primary aims and responsibili- 
ties the maintenance of a high and 
stable level of employment after the 
war 


NAM to Continue Its Own 
“Educational” Program 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers is preparing to expand its 
multimillion-dollar program of na- 
tion-wide publicity and propaganda 
for its brand of “Free Enterprise.” 

The plan includes full-page ads in 
the daily press, English as well as 
foreign; free editorials and cartoons 
for the small papers; free news serv- 
ices for all radio stations; special 
programs for radio hookups; and 
outdoor bill posters. 

Rallies will be held in plants on 
company time to give pep talks to 
employees. Special luncheons and 
conferences for farmers, churchmen, 
housewives, and school teachers will 
also be featured. 

The NAM is more distressed than 
ever with unions and governmental 
controls as they appear to be annoy- 
ing curbs to their freedom for un- 
limited profits. 

They want strikes outlawed and 
severe punishments for violations. 


They want union practices and union 
security measures to be drastically 
restricted. (Evidently freedom for 
unions is not good.) 

The NAM tax program carries the 
modest proposals that individual in- 
come tax rates be reduced 50% and 
a maximum ef 25% tax be set for 
corporations. 

The president elect of the NAM 
is Ira Mosher of the Russell Harring- 
ton Cutlery Co. Among the regional 
vice-presidents are: Lammont Du- 
pont of E. I. duPont deNemours & 
Co.; J. L. Collyer, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Co., and W. M. Rand, of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Unions Score Victory 
At Donnelley’'s 


Four out of the five participating 
unions won the NLRB elections at 
the R. R. Donnelley plant. Every 
known method and some new ones 
were used by the company to intimi- 
date the voters and get them to vote 
against the union. “Vote No—Save 
your Dough” was one of the slogans 
used. A foreman in a Coast Guard 
Reserve uniform stood in front of 
the plant and urged workers “to 
give the service men a break” by 
voting against the union. 

Donnelley has been non-union 
since 1907. It has fought unionism 
during all these years with such 
weapons as injunctions, yellow dog 
contracts, espionage, intimidation, 
and discrimination. 

It was the largest non-union print- 
ing plant in the world. 


AFL Seeks Closer Ties 
With Latin-American Labor 


George Meany, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, went to Mexico City upon in- 
structions of the Federation’s Com- 
mittee on International Relations to 
confer with officials of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor. 

On his return, Mr. Meany reported 
encouraging progress in building 
closer ties with free, democratic 
unions in the Latin-American coun- 
tries. ' 

The Confedération de Trabajodores 
de Mexico (C.T.M.), declared Meany, 
is a real trade union and wants 
Latin-American labor solidarity as 
much as we do. 
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START OF WAR MAY 15, 1944 





TO KEEP PRICES DOWN 
1. Buy only what you need 
2. Pay no more than ceiling prices 
3. Pay rations points in full 
4. Buy and hold all the war bonds you can afford 
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